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COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP 
“Tough Guy” Takes Charge 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SuscommirTee To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OrHer INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 45 a.m. in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Roman L. Hruska, and Kenneth B. 
Keating. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, di- 
rector of research; and Frank W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Senator Jounston. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This committee sits as always with its full authority and jurisdic- 
tion. 

We are in the process of conducting a continuing investigation of 
the administration, operation, and enforcement of laws relating to 
espionage, sabotage, and the protection of the internal security of the 
United States, a of the intent, nature, and effect of subversive activi- 
ties in the United States, its territories and possessions, including but 
not limited to espionage, sabotage, and infiltration by persons who 
are or may be under the domination of the foreign governments or 
organizations controlling the world Communist movement, or any 
other movements seeking to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. 

The principal witness today is the newly named head of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. We shall hope to learn from his testimony 
what manner of man he is, and what leadership he will give the Com- 
munist Party, what the program of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
presently is and is to be, and what policies that party intends to carry 
out, and what its objectives are. 

The witness, Hall, is accompanied by counsel, and witness and coun- 
sel are reminded of the witness’ privilege against self-incrimination, 
and reminded also that this privilege may not be properly claimed 
for the purpose of protecting an organization or some other person or 
persons than the witness himself, the privilege being personal to a 
witness and not available to him in a representative capacity or as an 
officer of an organization. 

Our attorney, Mr. Sourwine, will call the first witness. 

Mr. Sourwine. Gus Hall. 
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Mr. Rex. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have those lights 
out during the testimony. They are just glaring in our eyes, and it is 
very disconcerting. 

Senator Jounston. Can you turn out the lights? 

‘ or Hall, will you please rise and take the oath? Hold your right 
and up. 

Do you swear that the evidence that you give before this subcom- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

(Mr. Hall nods head. ) 


TESTIMONY OF GUS HALL, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID REIN, 
COUNSEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Sourwine. Your full name, please? 

Mr. Hatz. Gus Hall. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address, Mr. Hall. ' 

Mr. Hatz. Temporarily, 640 West 153d Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. And do you have a business address? 

Mr. Haut. I decline to answer that under the constitutional pro- 
visions of the fifth amendment. 

. Mr. Sourwine. Would you tell us what your home telephone num- 
er is? 

Mr. Hatt. I decline that also on the same ground. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you own or rent at your temporary residence ? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were subpenaed to attend this hearing? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that subpena was served upon you at the 
address you have given as your temporary residence ¢ 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that address the residence of Hyman Lumar? 

Mr. Hatt. I decline to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Hyman Lumar? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, were you born on October 8, 1910, in 
Minnesota under the name of Arvo Kusta Halberg? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were born of Finnish-American parents? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have been a lumberjack and a steelworker? 

Mr. Haux. I will not answer questions in that whole area, also. 
Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have served in the U.S. Navy? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwinz. Mr. Chairman, the basis for my question about Mr. 
Hall’s activities as a lumberjack and a steelworker was, amo 
others, the statement in the Worker of June 17, 1951, page 2 of the 
magazine section. 

What was the period of your service in the U.S. Navy, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatu. Approximately 14 months, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember the year? 

Mr, Hat. No, not offhand. 
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COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Sourwine. Did you havea rating in the Navy? 

Mr. Hay. Machinist’s mate. 

Mr. Sourwine. Machinist’s mate—first class ? 

Mr. Hatt. It is possible at the end ; I forget now. 

Mr. Sourwtne. While you were in the Navy, Mr. Hall, were you 
a member of the Communist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Haut. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have stated that you were born Arvo Kusta 
Halberg. Have you legally changed your name to Gus Hall ? 

Mr. Hau. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. And when and where did you do that? 

Mr. Hatt. Youngstown, Ohio. But I forget the year now. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was done by virtue of a court order? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwing. You were honorably discharged from the Navy? 

Mr. Hatt. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. You recently told Mike Wallace on a TV show that 
father and mother were both charter members of the Communist 

arty. 

Will you tell us where and under what names your parents became 
charter members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hatt. I will not; same answer. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Will you tell us when and where you joined the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Hatt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us who recruited you into the party ? 

Mr. Hatxt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwineg. Did you apply on August 11, 1931, for a passport 
to go to England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway 
for the express purpose of visiting relatives, friends, and parents? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer, 

Mr. Sourwine. You are declining to answer? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes. 

mr Sourwine. Claiming your privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. [assume that is taken for granted, so I don’t want 
to repeat it. 

Senator Jounston. So you do not deny that you were a Com- 
munist ? 

Senator Keattne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel a question ? 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Senator Keatina. It seems to me I read in the paper that he was 
the new head of the Communist Party. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sourwine. That is correct. 

Senator Keatrne. Mr. Hall, do you think it would incriminate you 
. eo us whether or not you are now the head of the Communist 

arty 

Mr. Hatz. Generally I would say that I am not reluctant in dis- 
cussing these matters, whether in debate or television or radio, but 
knowing the history of these congressional committees, knowing how 
they have been used for the purpose of indictment, knowing the 
method of trial, the method of convictions in the courts in the last 
years, I do not see anything good that could come out of testifying 
on these matters before this committee. 
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So under my constitutional privilege, under the fifth amendment, 
I decline to discuss or answer any questions in this area whatsoever. 

Senator Keatrne. In other words, if this committee adjourned as 
a committee and resolved itself into a meeting around the table to 
discuss matters with you, you would not hesitate to tell us whether 
or not you are the head of the Communist Party; is that it? 

Mr. Hari. Well, that would be a matter for that particular mo- 
ment. We will cross that bridge when we get to it. But in front of 
this committee I will not discuss these matters. 

Senator Katine. Well, have you stated to other people that you 
are the head of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hatt. I will not discuss that matter. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Hall, if instead of three members of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee there were three newspaper eae 
up here visiting with you on a “Meet the Press” basis, would you 
then discuss your activities with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hatt. As I said, I would cross that bridge when I get to it. 

But I have taken part in public debates, and public meetings, and 
most likely I will again. But in front of this committee and most 
likely any congressional committee, as long as the present practices 
are in order, I will not testify on these matters under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
assertion of the fifth amendment privilege under the circumstances is 
improper; it doesn’t apply. The witness himself has stated that he 
would be willing to answer to anybody except the committee those 
things pertaining to his activities in the Communist Party. 

Obviously, in his own judgment and his own assessment he has 
taken the position that it is the committee which is objectionable to 
him, and that does not lie within the purview and the scope of the 
fifth amendment. That amendment is available only in those sit- 
uations where there will be self-incrimination or a tendency to in- 
criminate self. And I submit that for a ruling, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Haut. That is not a correct interpretation of what I said, 
Senator. 

What I said was, I will cross that bridge when I get to it; if such 
a thing is presented to me, I will then decide it. And I have not 
stated here that I will just accept any public discussion whatsoever. 
I will cross that bridge when I get to it. 

Senator Hrusxa. The record will speak for itself. The witness has 
stated that he has already discussed this with others, and has freely 
debated and has discussed his activities. 

I don’t think it is a matter of interpretation. The record speaks 
for itself, and I still ask for a ruling. 

Senator Jounston. The Chair will be forced to rule, under the 
circumstances, that, since you have stated yourself that you have 
discussed it over the radio and with individuals, by doing that you 
have proven to a certain extent that you talk about these matters, 
and at that time you must not have thought that you were doing 
anything to incriminate yourself. 

Therefore I will be forced to rule that you should answer the 
question. 

Mr. Hatt. I decline to answer the question under the constitutional 
provisions under the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, do you honestly feel that for you to dis- 
— here ‘a this record that you are a member of the Communist 

Party, U.S.A., and an officer of that party, would even tend to in- 
criminate yout 

Mr. Hau. I decline to answer. 

Senator Jounsron. So you refuse to answer the question, and at 
the same time you refuse to say whether or not it might tend to 
incriminate you if you should answer the question. Do you make 
that statement? 

Mr. Hatt. I just refuse to answer under my constitutional priv- 
ilege under the fifth amendment, period. 

Mr. Sourwrye. So that this record may be clear, Mr. Chairman, 
counsel will state that there is at least doubt that the witness has the 
right to refuse to answer a question testing his bona fides in claiming 
the fifth amendment privilege; and I ask that the witness be ordered 
and directed to answer that particular question. 

Senator Jounston. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Hatt. I refuse to do so. I have stated my reasons, and I will 
stick by that refusal. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Hall, did you not in fact apply for a passport 
as indicated by my earlier question, and did you not ask that that 
passport be mailed to you in care of Irving Herman, Station E, Box 
28, New York, N.Y.? 

Mr. Hatt. I refuse to answer for the same reason. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. In fact, do you not know this same Irving Herman 
as at one time an organizer of the Young Communist League of 
Chicago? 

Mr. Hatt. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. The basis for that question, Mr. Chairman, is page 
587, volume I, of the hearings of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Mr. Hall, isn’t it true that the real purpose of your trip was to at- 
tend the Lenin School in Moscow ? 

Mr. Hatt. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you in fact go to Moscow ? 

Mr. Haut. I refuse to answer for the same reason. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you in fact attend the Lenin school ? 

Mr. Hau. The same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that, at the Lenin school in Moscow, 
you were trained for leadership in the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
and that this training included the use of all kinds of we eapons, 
methods of civ il war, sabotage, and conspiracy ? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, have you registered with the Department 
of Justice as required for those who have attended foreign sabotage 
and training schools of the nature of the Lenin school ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever registered as a foreign agent ? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the questions 
which have been asked, and as a foundation for further questions, I 
offer at this time, first, ‘the curriculum of Lenin University, being an 
excerpt of four pages from hearings of the House Un- ‘American 
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Activities Committee, on “Communist Activities in the New York 
Area,” page 2039. 

Senator Jounston. You offer this into the record ? 

Mr. Sourwine. To go into our record; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and reads 
as follows:) 

Exuisir No. 1 


JosepH Z. KORNFEDER EXHIBIT 
CURRICULUM, LENIN UNIVERSITY, Moscow, U.S.S.R. (4s or 1944) 
TEXTBOOKS ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


(Nore.—The instructors on military subjects were all Red army staff officers 
of the high command. They perform under party names and often are not at 
all introduced to the students; they just take charge. Occasionally a known 
member of the high command like Marshal Simeon Budenny lectured in Russian 
on this subject. The staff officers instructing are men who specialize on foreign 
military problems and participated in the events they are instructing about.) 
Textbooks 

“On War,” by Clausewitz, the Karl Marx of German military theory (trans- 
lated from German). 

“Construction of the Red Army During the Revolution,” by Antonov Ovseyenko 
(translated from Russian). 

“The Civil War, Military Problems and Civilian,” by Bubnov (translated from 
Russian). 

“Strategy of Civil War,” composite book by Bubnov, Kamenev, and Eydeman 
(translated from Russian). 

“Red Army and Civil War Politics,” by S. T. Gussev, former representative of 
the Comintern to the United States, under name of “Green.” 

“Fighting During the Revolution,” by Bukharin. 

“The Class War,” by Tukhachevsky (translated from Russian). 

“Civil War Politics and Insurrection.” Excerpts from Lenin’s writings. 

Political and ideological preparation for armed insurrection.—Key theme: (1) 
Everyday politics have no sense unless it is consciously preparatory to the armed 
struggle for power; or (2) insurrection is a continuation of everyday politics by 
means of arms. 

Precondition for successful armed insurrection.—(1) Economie collapse and 
chaos in the country; (2) demoralization and dissention among the governing 
circles; (3) defeat of the government in a foreign war or its inability to keep 
things moving as a result of exhaustion following the war; (4) ability of the 
party to take advantage of the situation. 

The “peaceful” phase of preparation 

Ideological and organizational penetration of Armed Forces (Army, Navy, 
police, etc.) —Main theme: To foster antimilitarism and hatred of officers, 
alleged objective rank and file; democratization of Army, Navy, etc. Main ob- 
jective: Demoralization and decomposition. Subsidiary objectives: Training 
of young Communists in the use of arms and information on status and disposi- 
tion of forces and armament. 

Instruments to be created and used for that purpose: (1) Young Communist 
League; (2) student unions, clubs, or leagues; (3) front organizations like the 
Youth Congress, auxiliary instruments, teachers’ unions, parents’ associations, 
ete. 

Peaceful organization and penetration of strategic services —Organization of 
trade and industrial unions; in maritime and land transports, such as the 
National Maritime Union, transport-workers union, longshore and warehouse- 
men, ete. 

Auxiliary—unions in the communications systems—radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone, like the American Communications Association. 

Organization of strategic production services—like unions among oil and 
refinery workers; die and tool, instrument workers; automobile, aircraft, and 
vehicle workers ; chemical workers; electrical, machine, and radio workers, etc. 
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Technical intelligence organizations—like the association of technicians, engi- 
neers, chemists, etc. 

Organizations for penetration of government.—Unions of county, municipal, 
and government employees; office and professional workers; Labor Party and 
Progressive Party clubs and leagues; infiltration of Democratic or Republican 
Parties. 

Demoralization and disinformation instruments.—American Newspaper Guild, 
Teachers’ Unions, American Association of Writers and Artists, American Peace 
Mobilization, committees of liberals, clergymen for various purposes, Inter- 
national Juridical Association, Lawyers Guild, etc. 

(Note.—This gives only a rough idea of the theme behind the mosaic of inno- 
cents and “front” organizations basic and auxiliary fostered by the Communist 
Party under Comintern direction.) 

Tremendous attention is paid by the Comintern to the creation in popular form 
of labor confederations like the CIO even if not fully controlled, it gives their 
unions within it a big backdrop and reach. This mosaic of organizations once 
created can then be utilized to profit from any crisis, confusion, or misfortune 
that may befall the country in which they operate or else be stimulated or driven 
in one direction or other according to the needs of Moscow’s foreign policy. 

They can be utilized on a vast scale for political sabotage, that is, stimulated 
strikes where it hurts most. 

Demonstrations disconcerting to the morale of the public, and continued cre- 
scendo of demoralization propaganda, the inner intent of which is in strategi- 
eal parlance, “defeat”—of what Moscow considers as its enemies. Democracies 
are of course considered favored playground and easy marks for this sort of 
machinations. 

Actual physical sabotage becomes possible on an effective scale once the masses 
are sufficiently charged and wired by such ideological preparations. Physical 
sabotage is, however, considered secondary to political sabotage and is carried 
out only by specially instructed select groups in places and moments where it 
may count most. 

In order to get the masses involved into these machinations, the mosaic of 
organizations sponsor what the masses consider good for them. This “progres- 
sive” front shingle has the liberals entangled. In essence, the movement aims 
at a reactionary overturn of our constitutions carried out by revolutionary 
means. 

The technique and methods for this were, of course, developed gradually as 
the Russian revolution settled down to stark reaction. 

During a revolutionary situation, the creation of which is stimulated by these 
types of machinations, the activity of this mosaic of organizations can be stepped 
up as indicated farther on. 

The average party member himself scarcely knows the pattern or intent of the 
top strategists, but, being mentally conditioned, welcomes and accepts it as it 
unrolls. 


Intensified preparation for armed insurrection 


Intensification of antimilitarist activity among armed forces. (Objective: 
Demoralize, neutralize, recruit.) France is example. Advantage of conscript 
army. (Hatred of officer corps.) 

Organization on a large scale of a semimilitary, sports organizations, youth 
clubs of many varieties. Intensified emphasis on penetration of non-Communist 
and semimilitary youth and other organizations. 

Organization and preparation of assault groups: Training and hardening of 
the groups in “peacetime” warfare; organized heckling and breakup of enemy 
meetings and demonstrations; terrorization of opponents by assaults; punish- 
ment of “bad” cops; organized street brawls; protecting a demonstration ; peace- 
time demonstrations in quasi-military form ; practicing on scabs. 

Procurement of armament: Procurement of arms from arsenals, depots, bar- 
racks, and armament factories, etc. Assaults on arms stores and isolated police 
or constabulary stations and cops to obtain arms. Smuggling across border and 
by seas. Machine shops as arsenals. (Buying of arms, Molotov cocktails, home- 
made bombs, etc.) 

Preparation and organization of sabotage (state of tension and panic) .—Polit- 
ical sabotage: Stimulation of strikes, demonstrations, street fights, with em- 
phasis on strategic industry. Temporary capture and operation of radio sta- 
tions. Sabotage of government from the inside. (Direct sabotage.) Rail and 
transport sabotage, organized incendiarism, equipment sabotage. 
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The planning Of the uprising —Assignment of objectives to the assault groups 
and commandos. Thorough investigation of objectives and planning of each 
individual assault. The theory of engaging and destroying the enemies’ vital 
forces and occupying vital central points. The method of arming “left” elements, 
mopping up, and forming the Red guard. The strategy of absolute surprise. 
The strategy of relative surprise: Hamburg, Canton. The national aspect— 
interior lines: Marching to support government demoralization, Russian revo- 
lution. Periphery to center. German revolution. 

Techniques of agrarian insurrection—Advantage of terrain, distance, and 
camouflage. Guerrilla raids. The technique of diversion. Expropriation raids, 
Raids on outposts, night activity. 


Political and philosophical preparation for seizure of power—Leninism 


Strategy of singling out the working class and setting it apart or against all 
other classes. 

Strategy of organizing a party out of the disaffected and pauperized intelli- 
gentsia to lead the working class, which particularly in agrarian countries is 
considered unfit to lead itself. 

The concept of party as a political army engaged in constant maneuvering and 
warfare and capable of rapid transformation into an armed military force. The 
use of other classes, peasants, middle classes, etc., as strategical allies in the 
capture of power. 

The transition from a party of revolutionary opposition to a party in power. 
Stalin completed that transition by destroying the old party and its principal 
components and creating gradually a new one. 


History of the labor movement 


The concept that the history of society is the history of continuous class 
struggles. 

The concept that authority of government is based on a body of armed men in 
the service of a particular class and that the problem is to create or possess 
oneself of that instrument. 

The history of labor is the history of rebellion against the master class from 
the time of Roman Empire (Spartacus rebellion) to our time. 

The Bolshevik (Leninist) concept of conquering power combines all the best 
out of the experience of the past brought to date. Other movements like the 
Socialists, anarchists, syndicalists, ete., are ailments and deviations surviving 
out of the infantile past. 


Marsvian economics 


The theory according to which the workers produce all wealth, receive enough 
only for their minimum sustenance, while all others live off their backs. 

The theory of the inevitable economic exhaustion and decay of capitalism 
through its own greed, and dog-eat-dog conflicts creating a condition for its early 
destruction by the party of the revolution. 

The theory of the abolition of private ownership in the means of production 
and distribution and its replacement by government ownership (state capitalism) 
as a transitory economy on the way to socialism. 

The theory that a one-party monopoly over the government is essential in order 
to guide the masses through this difficult economic process on the way to 
socialism. 

Marxism as modified by Lenin’s strategical formulas and the needs of Stalin’s 
policies : 

1. Imperialism is interpreted to suit the strategical purpose of organizing 
rebellion in the colonies against England, France, Japan, and to subvert Latin 
America against the United States. 

2. Theory of independence of small nations is strategically utilized to create as 
much division as possible in non-Russian Europe and elsewhere. 

3. Theory of inevitable decay and collapse of empires to create faith in the 
sure victories of national independence movements under Russian inspiration 
and attract them within the orbit of Russian power politics. 

Anything ever written or said by Bolshevik, Socialist, anarchist, liberal, or 
reactionary leaders that could be quoted, interpreted, etc., to substantiate said 
strategical theories and create a fanatical conviction about them is made avail- 
able to the students. 

Case in point: The famous black-belt theory, to sublimate the southern Negro 
with the mirage of “national liberation” and independence. 
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Dismemberment and exhaustion of empires aimed at without regard to 
consequences to populations involved. 

Subject: Mental conditionings of party members and workers.—In order that 
civil war can be led into a direction desired by Moscow, a thorough preparation 
is needed; this presupposes the creation of an insurrectionary mentality; only 
those thus mentally enmeshed can mentally charge the masses with the opiates 
necessary. Mental civil war precedes the physical civil war; to be able to shoot 
mental, and thence physical, bullets is the aim of the philosophical training 
received. 

Textbooks and teachers are conditioned by that purpose. 


Textbooks on curriculum subjects 


Economics—Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, N. Lenin, Malthus, Ricardo, Smith, 
Hieferding etc. 

Politics—Lenin, Stalin, Marx, Bebel, Bernstein, Kautzky, LaSalle, Bismark, 
Bukharin, Backunin, etc. 

Organization—Lenin, Stalin, Piatnitzky, Gussev, Derchinsky, Sverdlov, Piata- 
kov, ete. 

(Notre.—Outside of Marx’ Capital which most students find difficult to digest 
mentally, the other authors are given in excerpts and parts or heavily criticized. 
Many of the above-mentioned authors, Russian and foreign, have since been 
purged and their books disappeared. If their ideas in part are essential to the 
teaching of the system, other authors have been given the privilege to present 
it as their own.) 

TEACHERS STAFF 


Vyacheslav Molotov, head of the university, chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ples Commissars and present (1953) foreign commissar. Also head of Comin- 
tern (Dimitrov being titular head only). Subject: Soviet Politics and Tasks of 
the Comintern. 

Ossip Piatnitzky, organization (former) secretary of the Comintern. Sub- 
ject: Organization Politics of the Comintern. 

Otto Kuusinen, active politico of the presidium of the Comintern. Recently 
head of the provisional government set up by Stalin during the Finnish invasion. 
Subject : Politics and Strategy of the Comintern. 

S. Losovsky, head of the trade-union department of the Comintern and assist- 
ant foreign commissar. Subject: Trade Union Politics of the Comintern. 

(Notre.—These are only the most prominent of the teachers at the Lenin Uni- 
versity, the routine staff used to consist of Rudasz, Mingulin, Kirsienova, etc. 
All the heads of Comintern departments teach there, like Vasiliev, Ercoli, 
Petrovsky, etc.) 

P.S.—This outline as to what is taught at the Lenin School, a political-war- 
fare college, was prepared in 1944 from notes taken at the Lenin School. To 
make it intelligible to Americans, suitable names and illustrations were used. 
The CIO has since cleaned out its Communist-controlled unions and there have 
been other changes. 

(S) JosePpH Z. KorRNFEDER. 


Mr. Sourwrine. I offer also at this time the law and regulations 
with respect to registration of persons who have knowledge of or have 
received instruction or assignment in the espionage, counterespionage, 
or sabotage service of a foreign government. I ask that this be 
printed in the record at this point. 

Senator Jounstron. This will be printed in the record at this time, 
and will become a part of the record. 
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(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExHrsiT No. 2 


[Pusitic Law 893—S4TH CONGRESS 
[CHAPTER 849—2p SEssION] 
[H.R. 3882] 
AN ACT (1956) To require the registration of certain persons who have knowledge of or 


have received instruction or assignment in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage 


service or tactics of a foreign government or foreign political party, and for other 
purposes 








Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 20 of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 is amended by repealing subsection (a), and by deleting the designation 
“(b)” which appears in said section. 

Sec. 2. Except as provided in section 3 of this Act, every person who has knowl- 
edge of, or has received instructions or assignment in, the espionage, counter- 
espionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a government of a foreign country 
or of a foreign political party shall register with the Attorney General by filing 
with the Attorney General a registration statement in duplicate, under oath, pre- 
pared and filed in such manner and form, and containing such statements, in- 
formation, or documents pertinent to the purposes and objectives of this Act as 
the Attorney General, having due regard for the national security and the public 
interest, by regulations prescribed. 

Sec. 3. The registration requirements of section 2 of this Act do not apply to 
any person— 

(a) who has obtained knowledge of or received instruction or assignment 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a foreign 
government or foreign political party by reason of civilian, military, or 
police service or employment with the United States Government, the gov- 
ernments of the several States, their political subdivisions, the District of 
Columbia, the Territories, or the Canal Zone; 

(b) who has obtained such knowledge solely by reason of academic or 
personal interest not under the supervision of or in preparation for service 
with the government of a foreign country or a foreign political party; 

(c) who has made full disclosure of such knowledge, instruction, or assign- 
ment to officials within an agency of the United States Government having 
responsibilities in the field of intelligence, which disclosure has been made 
a matter of record in the files of such agency, and concerning whom a written 
determination has been made by the Attorney General or the Director of 
Central Intelligence that registration would not be in the interest of na- 
tional security ; 

(d) whose knowledge of, or receipt of instruction or assignment in, the 
espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a government 
of a foreign country or of a foreign political party is a matter of record 
in the files of an agency of the United States Government having responsi- 
bilities in the field of intelligence and concerning whom a written determina- 
tion is made by the Attorney General or the Director of Central Intelligence, 
based on all information available, that registration would not be in the 
interest of national security ; 

(e) who is a duly accredited diplomatic or consular officer of a foreign 
government, who is so recognized by the Department of State, while he 

is engaged exclusively in activities which are recognized by the Department 
of State as being within the scope of the functions of such officer, and any 
member of his immediate family who resides with him ; 

(f) who is an official of a foreign government recognized by the United 
States, whose name and status and the character of whose duties as such 
official are of record in the Department of State, and while he is engaged 
exclusively in activities which are recognized by the Department of State as 
being within the scope of the functions of such official, and any member of 
his immediate family who resides with him; 

(g) who is a member of the staff of or employed by a duly accredited dip- 
lomatic or consular officer of a foreign government who is so recognized 
by the Department of State, and whose name and status and the character 
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of whose duties as such member or employee are a matter of record in the 
Department of State, while he is engaged exclusively in the performance of 
activities recognized by the Department of State as being within the scope 
of the functions of such member or employee ; 

(h) who is an officially acknowledged and sponsored representative of a 
foreign government and is in the United States on an official mission for the 
purpose of conferring or otherwise cooperating with United States intel- 
ligence or security personnel ; 

(i) who is a civilian or one of the military personnel of a foreign armed 
service coming to the United States pursuant to arrangements made under 
a mutual defense treaty or agreement, or who has been invited to the United 
States at the request of an agency of the United States Government; or 

(j) who is a person designated by a foreign government to serve as its 
representative in or to an international organization in which the United 
States participates or is an officer or employee of such an organization or 
who is a member of the immediate family of, and resides with, such a 
representative, officer, or employee. 

Seo. 4. The Attorney General shall retain in permanent form one copy of all 
registration statements filed under this Act. They shall be public records and 
open to public examination at such reasonable hours and under such regula- 
tions as the Attorney General prescribes, except that the Attorney General, hav- 
ing due regard for the national security and public interest, may withdraw any 
registration statement from public examination. 

Sec. 5. The Attorney General may at any time, make, prescribe, amend, and 
rescind such rules, regulations, and forms as he deems necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) Whoever willfully violates any provision of this Act or any regula- 
tion thereunder, or in any registration statement willfully makes a false state- 
ment of a material fact or willfully omits any material fact, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(b) Any alien convicted of a violation of this Act or any regulation there- 
under is subject to deportation in the manner provided by chapter 5, title II, 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163). 

Sec. 7. Failure to file a registration statement as required by this Act is a 
continuing offense for as long as such failure exists, notwithstanding any statute 
of limitation or other statute to the contrary. 

Sec. 8. Compliance with the registration provisions of this Act does not 
relieve any person from compliance with any other applicable registration 
statute. 

Sec. 9. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and the application 
of such provisions to other persons or circumstances, is not affected thereby. 
Approved August 1, 1956. 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TITLD 28—JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


PART 12. REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS UNDER THE ACT OF AUGUST 1, 1956 
(PUBLIC LAW 893, 84TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION) 


Order No. 124-56 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the act of August 1, 1956 (Public 
Law 893, 84th Congress, 2d Session), the following rules and regulations are 
hereby prescribed for carrying out the purposes and provisions of that act: 


SECTION 12.1 Definitions 


As used in this part, unless the context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “act” means the act of August 1, 1956, Public Law 893, 84th 
Congress, 2d Session, requiring the registration of certain persons who have 
knowledge of, or have received instruction or assignment in the espionage, coun- 
terespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a foreign government or foreign 
political party. 
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(b) The term “Attorney General” means the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

(c) The term “Rules and Regulations” refers to all rules, regulations, regis- 
tration forms, and instruction to forms made and prescribed by the Attorney 
General pursuant to the act. 

(d) The term “registration statement” means the registration required to be 
filed with the Attorney General under section 2 of the act. 

(e) The term “registrant”? means the person by whom a registration state- 
ment is filed pursuant to the provisions of the act. 


SEcTION 12.2 Administration of act 


The administration of the act is assigned to the Registration Section of the 
Internal Security Division, Department of Justice. Communications with re- 
spect to the act shall be addressed to the Registration Section, Department 
of Justice, Washington 25, D.C. Copies of the act, the regulations contained in 
this part, including the forms mentioned therein, may be obtained upon request 
without charge. 


SecTIon 12.3 Prior registration with the Foreign Agents Registration Section 
No person who has filed a registration statement under the terms of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended by section 20(a) of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, shall be required to file a registration statement 
under the act, unless otherwise determined by the Chief, Registration Section. 


SEcTION 12.4 Inquiries concerning application of act 


Inquiries concerning the application of the act must be accompanied by a de- 
tailed statement of all facts necessary for a determination of the question sub- 
mitted, including the identity of the person on whose behalf the inquiry is made, 
the facts which may bring such person within the registration provisions of the 
act, and the identity of the foreign government or foreign political party con- 
cerned. 


SEcTION 12.20 Filing of registration statement 
Registration statements shall be filed in duplicate with the Registration Sec- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. Filing may be made in person or 


by mail, and shall be deemed to have taken place upon the receipt thereof by 
the Registration Section. 


SECTION 12.21 Time within which registration statement must be filed 


Every person who is or becomes subject to the registration provisions of the 
act after its effective date shall file a registration statement within fifteen days 
after the obligation to register arises. 


SEcTION 12.22 Material contents of registration statement 


The registration statement shall include the following, all of which shall be 
regarded as material for the purposes of the act: 

(a) The registrant’s name, principal business address, and all other business 
addresses in the United States or elsewhere, and all residence addresses. 

(b) The registrant’s citizenship status and how such status was acquired. 

(c) A detailed statement setting forth the nature of the registrant’s knowl- 
edge of the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a for- 
eign government or foreign political party, and the manner in which, place 
where, and date when such knowledge was obtained. 

(d) A detailed statement as to any instruction or training received by the 
registrant in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a 
foreign government or foreign political party, including a description of the 
type of instruction or training received, a description of any courses taken, the 
dates when such courses commenced and when they ceased, and the name and 
official title of the instructor or instructors under whose supervision the courses 
were received as well as the name and location of schools and other institutions 
attended, the dates of such attendance, and the names of the directors of the 
schools and institutions attended. 

(e) A detailed statement describing any assignment received in the espionage, 
counterespionage, or sabotage service or tactics of a foreign government or for- 
eign political party, including the type of assignment, the date when each assign- 
ment began, the date of completion of each assignment, name and title of the 
person or persons under whose supervision the assignment was executed, and a 
complete description of the nature of the assignment and the execution thereof. 
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(f) A detailed statement of any relationship which may exist at the time of 
registration, other than through employment, between the registrant and any 
foreign government or foreign political party. 

(g) Such other statements, information, or documents pertinent to the pur- 
poses and objectives of the act as the Attorney General, having due regard for 
the national security and the public interest, may require by this part or 
amendments thereto. 


SECTION 12.23 Deficient registration statement 


A registration statement which is determined to be incomplete, inaccurate, 
misleading, or false, by the Chief, Registration Section, may be returned by him 
to the registrant as being unacceptable for filing under the terms of the act. 


SECTION 12.24 Forms 


(a) Every person required to register under the act shall file a registration 
statement on Form GA-1, and such other forms as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Attorney General. 

(b) Matter contained in any part of the registration statement or other docu- 
ment may not be incorporated by reference as answer, or partial answer, to any 
other item in the registration statement required to be filed under the act. 

(c) Except as specifically provided otherwise, if any item on the form is in- 
applicable, or the answer is “None,” an express statement to such effect shall 
be made. 

(d) Every statement, amendment, and every duplicate thereof, shall be ex- 
ecuted under oath and shall be sworn to before a notary public or other officer 
authorized to administer oaths. 

(e) A registration statement or amendment thereof required to be filed shall, 
if possible, be typewritten, but will be regarded as in substantial compliance 
With this regulation if written legibly in black ink. 

(f) Riders shali not be used. If the space on the registration statement or 
other form is insufficient for any answer, reference shall be made in the appro- 
priate space to a full insert page or pages on which the item number and item 
shall be restated and the complete answer given. 


SECTION 12.25 Amended registration statement 


(a) An amended registration statement may be required by the Chief, Regis- 
tration Section, of any person subject to the registration provisions of the act 
whose original registration statement filed pursuant thereto is deemed to be 
incomplete, inaccurate, false, or misleading. 

(b) Amendments shail conform in all respects to the regulations herein 
prescribed governing execution and filing of original registration statements. 

(c) Amendments shall in every case make appropriate reference by number 
or otherwise to the items in original registration statements to which they 
relate. 

(d) Amendments shall be deemed to have been filed upon the receipt there- 
of by the Registration Section. 

(e) Failure of the Chief, Registration Section, to request any person de- 
scribed in section 2 of the act to file an amended registration statement shall 
not preclude prosecution of such person for a willfully false statement of a 
material fact, the willful omission of a material fact, or the willful omission 
of a material fact necessary to make the statements therein not misleading, in 
an original registration statement. 


SECTION 12.30 Burden of establishing availability of exemptions 


In all matters pertaining to exemptions, the burden of establishing the availa- 
bility of the exemption shall rest with the person for whose benefit the exemption 
is claimed. 


SECTION 12.40 Public examination 


Registration statements shall be available for public examination at the 
offices of the Registration Section, Department of Justice, Tenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington 25, D.C., from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
on each official business day, except to the extent that the Attorney General, 
having due regard for the national security and public interest, may withdraw 
such statements from public examination. 


51121—60—-—_2 
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SeEcTroN 12.41 Photocopies 

(a) Photocopies of registration statements filed in accordance with section 2 
of the act are available to the public upon payment of fifty cents per photo- 
copy of each page, whether several copies of a single original page or one or 
more copies of several original pages are ordered. 

(b) Estimates as to prices for photocopies and the time required for their 
preparation will be furnished upon request addressed to the Registration Sec- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washington 25, D.C. 

(c) Payment shall accompany the order for photocopies and shall be made 
in cash, or by United States money order, or by certified bank check payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. Postage stamps will not be accepted. 
SEcTION 12.70 Partial compliance not deemed compliance 

The fact that a registration statement has been filed shall not necessarily 
be deemed a full compliance with the act on the part of the registrant; nor 
shall it preclude prosecution, as provided for in the act, for willful failure to 
file a registration statement, or for a willfully false statement of a material 


fact therein, or for the willful omission of a material fact required to be stated 
therein. 


This order shall become effective upon its publication in the Federal Register. 
Compliance with the provisions of section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 


Act (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1003) relative to notice of proposed rulemaking and 
delayed effective date is impracticable and contrary to the public interest in 
this instance, for the reason that such compliance would unduly delay and im- 
pede the implementation and administration of the act of August 1, 1956, Pub: 
lic Law 893, 84th Congress, 2d Session. 

Dated: August 6, 1956. 

(8) HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, is it not true that on August 18, 1931, you 
obtained U.S. passport 433624 in the name of Arva Kusta Halberg? 

Mr. Hau. The same answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And that you traveled on this passport to Russia 
for the purpose of attending the Lenin School, which was a training 
school for American Communist leaders? 

Mr. Hatx. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Isn’t it true that you attended the Lenin School in 
1931, from then until some time in 1933, as stated in the Washington 
Daily News of November 5, 1959, at page 25? 

Mr. Harty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwtine. Is it true that you sailed from the United States in 
October 1932 on the SS Majestic? + 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know Steve Nelson ? 

Mr. Hautx. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Jenny Cooper ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Leonard Patterson ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know William Odell Nowell? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Isn’t it true that you do know those individuals, 
and that they were among those who sailed with you in October 1932? 

Mr. Haux. Same answer. 


Senator Jounston. When you say “same answer,” what do you 
mean ¢ 


1 Records of the Passport Office show that Hall sailed on the SS Kungsholm, which left 
on the same day as the Majestic. 
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Mr. Hatu. That I decline under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Jonnston. That it might incriminate you if you would 
answer the question ? 

Mr. Hat. Well, I don’t think it is up to me to discuss the exact 
provisions of it. I think I have the privilege under this amendment 
to decline, and I will take advantage of it, and when I say, “Same 
answer,” that is the meaning of it. 

Senator Jounston. You know that it only gives you the right not 
to answer the question when it may incriminate you? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, I know that. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, may we stipulate there, then, if 
counsel will stipulate, that when the witness says or indicates “no 
answer” or “same answer,” that he is relying upon the fifth amend- 
ment, and that part thereof which relates to self-incrimination ? 

Mr. Retr. Yes; I think the witness has indicated that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a suggested amendment 
to the stipulation. Since there might be occasion when the witness 
would wish to refuse for some other reason, might the stipulation be 
that if the witness wishes to claim his privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment, he will say, “Claim the privilege,” and when he says, “Claim 
the privilege,” the committee will understand that he declines to an- 
swer that question on the ground that to do so would violate his privi- 
lege under the fifth amendment ? 

Senator Hruska. I would be happy to accept that stipulation. 

Mr. Retry. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Senator Keatrnc. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I doubt the 
right of counsel to stipulate anything in this sensitive area. I per- 
sonally believe that it would be better to accept the witness’ statement 
as he gives it to us as the answer rather than to attempt a stipulation 
in this field. 

Senator JoHNsTON. So you as a witness accept that yourself, do 
you? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is it not true, Mr. Hall, that at the Lenin School 
in Moscow you studied the techniques of explosives which you later 
maed en put into practice in the steel strike in Warren, Ohio, in 
1938 ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you the same person as the Halberg referred 
to by Mr. John P. Frey, former president of the metal trades de- 

artment of the AFL, in his testimony in August 1938 before the 
Special House Committee on Un-American Activities respecting cer- 
tain Communists who were employed by the steelworkers’ organizin 
committee officials and led by Halberg as the dynamite crew in an 
about Warren, Ohio? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you familiar with that testimony by Mr. Frey? 

Mr, Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same individual who was convicted of 
rioting in Minneapolis in 1934 as stated in the Washington Daily 
News of November 5, 1959, at page 25 ? 

Mr, Haut. I claim the privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I offer for the record at this time 
a certified copy of the transcript of proceedings in the municipal court 
of the city of Minneapolis involving Arvo Halberg, the court then 
being presided over by the Honorable Clyde R. White, the date being 
April 20, 1934. I ask that the entire transcript, which is only 22 
pages of double-spaced type, including the certificate, go into the rec- 
ord. And then I wish to ask this witness some questions about the 
transcript. 

Senator Jounston. This transcript shall go into the record and 
become a part of the record of this hearing. 

(The transcript referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExuisiT No. 3 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, COUNTY OF HENNEPIN 
MUNICIPAL COURT, CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Case No. 20297 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, PLAINTIFF v. Morris GREENBURG, KENNETH BROTMAN, 

EpWARD KIELY, ARTHUR F. HAZELTON, Rosert Stupss, JAMES KING, ALDEN 
STEVENS, GEORGE PAYNE, JOHN CHyYtTRY, ARVO HALBERG, JAMES BARTLETT, 
Leo TurRRI, BENGHAR PECK, ETHEL DUNN, WALFRED SMEDBERG, ALBERT EGGER, 
AND NELSON SORENSON, DEFENDANTS 


The above-entitled matter came duly on for hearing on April 18, 1934, before 
the Honorable Clyde R. White, one of the judges of the above-named court. 
Joseph A. Hadley, Esq., assistant city attorney, appeared on behalf of the State, 
and Oliver Cabot, Esq., and Lucius 8. Taylor, Esq., appeared on behalf of the 
defendants. 
7 





* * 





* * * 


Arvo Halberg, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Direct examination by Mr. Canor: 


Q. Now, Mr. Halberg, where do you live?—A. 1405 Yale Place. 

Q. Are you a former CWA employee?—A. I am not. 

Q. You are not?—A. No. 

Q. Calling your attention to the day, Friday, April 6, were you in the parade 
that proceeded from the Minneapolis Auditorium to the courthouse?—A. I was. 

Q. Now will you tell the court in your own words just exactly everything 
that occurred to you that day until the time you were arrested now, Mr. 
Halberg?—A. I left 1405 Yale Place at 7:30 that morning. I went over to the 
auditorium and I was the first one there. I stayed around, and the people 
began to come around, so I kept on staying there till there were thousands of 
workers there. After that I was given one of these red bands to be one of the 
captains, and naturally I started to march with the parade. I was more or less 
in the front end of the parade and I kept marching along as fast as we could see 
it was possible. We kept encouraging the rear rows to come faster so that the 
parade wouldn’t go so slow all the time and we marched around until we came 
here on Fourth Street close to Third Avenue. There the parade was met by 
some police and this sergeant of the city council or whatever they call him, and 
he informed us that he was assigned to take the committee up to the city coun- 
cil. The police marched with us around the city hall, and this sergeant, and 
we marched around and stopped on Third Avenue and Fifth Street; that is, the 
parade stopped right around the corner there. 

There, naturally, the numbers of the committee were called. The committee 
went on the retaining wall. After that Mr. Bartlett, as he said, announced me to 
speak, and I started to speak. Just a little before I began my short speech there 
the firetruck came, and naturally the people began to rush on the sides, and there 
were some workers there that they say purposely were there, especially when 
there was only three firemen on that truck. 

Q. Mr. Halberg, what were you saying while you were on that retaining 
wall?—A. Well, I am just coming to that, now. So after I was introduced to 
speak I started off my speech with reading the demands that were going to be 
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presented to the city council. After that I began to explain the justification of 
the workers of Minneapolis in demanding these demands, the continuation of 
the CWA work, the 40 percent increase in relief; that is, first of all the justifica- 
tion that the CWA work should be continued and could be continued with the 
finances and with the material in the United States of America; secondly, that 
the 40 percent increase in relief is justified in the sense that it isn’t even a 
demand for a higher standard of living of the unemployed of Minneapolis. On 
the contrary, it is simply demanding an increase in the amount of relief accord- 
ing to the increase in the prices of commodities and so forth, and that is when 
I explained the justification of the workers of Minneapolis demanding these two 
demands. 

Then I think that in the evidence that was presented to the court you will find 
a piece of paper where I quoted from one of the St. Paul papers the dividends 
from profits divided by some of the biggest banks of America. This justifies our 
slogan, “Let the bankers pay for the CWA work.” This was shortly the issues 
of my speech. Of course, I announced the fact that the city council had agreed 
to accept the committee and that we should stay there and I encouraged the 
people to come close to the city hall, because during that time there was still 
room for one-way traffic both on Third Avenue and on Fifth Street, and I 
encouraged the people to come close by and there we would watch when the 
committee comes out and gives us the answer of the city council. 

As I was speaking there about 5 or 10 minutes I have noticed the first—there 
come about six police from the Third Avenue entrance here and they marched 
right through the crowd. They went right around to Fifth Street and they 
disappeared. A few minutes later I noticed when I turned around that there 
was about 8, 10, or maybe more police that come from the Fifth Street entrance, 
and they were coming right in the middle of the street on Fifth Street toward 
Third Avenue and when they got almost to Third Avenue there is where I seen 
first the smoke come from the middle of the crowd and right from amongst that 
police. 

It is natural that the crowd began to rush down Third Avenue, some down 
Fifth Street, and then all directions. I kept on speaking. I first of all wanted 
to—did my best so that the crowd wouldn’t get hysterical and hurt themselves. 
I called that they should be calm, first of all, that it is only tear gas, that they 
should not rub their eyes, they should wet their handkerchiefs if possible and 
put them on their eyes so that they wouldn’t trample anybody and not run 
around like that. Those was the issues of my speech there. I kept on trying 
to call them down there to quit, and, well, then the gas became so thick there 
that I had to get down from the retaining wall. 

By that time most of the boys were gone. I got down on Third Avenue and I 
walked slowly up Fifth Street. By that time the gas had stopped. It wasn’t 
coming from all directions any more as it was first. There was a bomb here and 
there bursting, but that wasn’t so bad, so I walked with the crowd over to the 
Fifth Street entrance, and during this time the crowd naturally was yelling and 
hollering, but there was no gas bombs being thrown, right at that moment, so I 
got over. I seen Brunskill here and a whole slew of the cops there, so I walked 
up to him and asked him and I got the permission to calm down that crowd. I 
felt confident that the crowd could be calmed down and they wouldn’t—because 
that crowd wasn’t too interested in any kind of destroying property or anything, 
any kind of a fight at all. So Brunskill went to his coppers, and they had a little 
conference—lI didn’t hear what they were saying—and he came over to me and he 
says, “All right. Go ahead.” So I got up on the bumper of an automobile that 
was standing there, and I can say that it was either a State or a city automobile. 
By the license I could see that. And I first put up my hand and I called to the 
crowd to keep quiet. The crowd was just quiet, I began to say a few words 
finally, and, sure enough, and as I was saying these first three or four words the 
same cops began to throw tear gas at my feet and all over the crowd that gathered 
around there again, and this was the trick that he pulled on me and the workers 
that were around there during that period. 

It is natural that again the workers began to holler and began to disperse, and 
it was in this period that I seen some rocks thrown, some stones thrown. That is 
when the cops kept on throwing these tear gas on the crowd, and it was in this 
self-defense that the crowd naturally threw stones, and I suppose—I am not sure. 
I didn’t see any dozen broken windows, but as long as the tear gas kept on 
coming from the upper windows, though, the workers in self-defense threw stones 
at these windows where the tear gas came from, and naturally this fighting kept 
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on for a long time. Finally then it quieted down again, and I walked along 
Fifth Street to Fourth Avenue and there I got on the same stand, that newspaper 
stand on the corner of Fourth and Fifth and there again I began to speak. 

This time my first part of my speech was the explanation of the dirty, lowdown 
trick of the Minneapolis police for the workers, and I say that I said this over 
there to the crowd and I still say it. That is, when the workers passed into the 
city council with the permission of the city council to present their demands, 
which they are justified in doing that the police force gave them tear gas, and I 
seen some of the workers there being hit with tear gas, taken in the face; there 
were some of them that went into the hospital, and I say surely that this was a 
lowdown, dirty trick on the part of the Minneapolis police. That was the first 
issues of my speech. 

While I was speaking there someone of—one of the workers came over with one 
of the empty tear gas cans and he suggested that we should get Brunskill’s 
picture photographed on this can and put it in a museum. [Laughter.] So I 
got up and announced then to the crowd that this was the suggestion of one of 
the fellow workers in the crowd there. 

So I kept on speaking, first of all continuing my speech in the justification 
of the demands, and the reports kept on coming in that some of the committee 
were arrested, so I suggested to the other speaker that we should take no 
rumor, no matter who comes up and gives the rumors, that we should not an- 
swer them. He agreed there is—there is all kinds of provocateurs and police 
spies that will come with all kinds of rumors in order to start something again, 
so that there came all kinds of rumors, and we would not listen to them when 
there were no official reports as to what the committee had done. 

Finally I spoke there—and, by the way, I spoke there also on the question 
of May the 1st. I spoke about the significance of that day as an international 
Labor Day and spoke that most likely in Minneapolis there will be again a 
Labor Day parade on May the ist as there has been all the time in the 
past. 

Then I spoke on the struggle of the unemployed insurance bill on a national 
seale; that is, the introduction of the bill by Congressman Lundeen from our 
district here, and then I spoke why Congressman Lundeen introduced this bill 
to Congress. That is because the workers and farmers of the State of Minne- 
sota have shown by their organization and unity that they are actually behind 
this bill, and Congressman Lundeen, knowing this fact, naturally was forced 
under this pressure to introduce the bill to Congress. Then I spoke that this 
bill will naturally not be adopted—enacted by Congress if the workers do not 
follow it up by strong organizations so that the bill will be introduced. 

The Court. Any objection—the reporter is pretty tired and it is coming pretty 
fast—to taking a recess now? Is it all right? 

The WITNEss. That’s OK with me. 

(Recess. ) 


By Mr. Casor: 


Q. Will you continue, Mr. Halberg?—A. Then while I was speaking there 
for a while I noticed from the Fifth Street entrance there come a flock of cops 
again, and they rushed into the crowd, and immediately there was a scramble 
there for quite a while. The clubs were flying and some more rocks thrown, 
so I stopped for a while and I got down, and it more or less quieted down, and 
I called to the crowd, “Never mind going there. There is nothing more than 
a little scuffie and it is all over with and that’s all.” So then I spoke for a 
while. 

I first of all mentioned the fact that some people might think that when we 
come over here to the city hall to demand things that we are not so-called 
patriots and Americans, and here I mentioned the fact if in this country, a 
country like America, the richest country in the world, that if we people simply 
sit at home and starve that we naturally would be much dumber than jack- 
asses because even a jackass will get food when it sees it. These were the 
expressions that I used, as far as that is concerned. 

Then there come one of the fellows who had been in the city council. I knew 
him and I more or less determined that he was reliable, and he mentioned the 
fact that the committee or part of the committee had been arrested. So I got 
up and announced to the crowd that there are some rumors that part of the 
committee is arrested but naturally we should not get panicky about this, that 
even if they would have arrested all of the committee—and here I brought up 
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the example that nothing will stop the workers from organizing, nothing will 
stop the workers as long as they have sincerely made demands and march, no 
matter where it is, and the example I brought up, that Hitler tried to stop the 
organization of the workers for getting ahead but he naturally has failed also, 
and these were the expressions that I used in the last part of my speech. 

Finally, when it was told that the committee would come out from the Fourth 
Avenue entrance, so I told the other speaker that I will make a little trip, I will 
see if they are coming, and I walked on Fourth Avenue, and here is where I 
met Mr. Hetry. Mr. Hetry I didn’t see all during the day, but I met him here 
on the corner of Fourth and Fourth, and after I asked him for a cigarette be- 
cause I didn’t have any he gave me a cigarette and he walked a few steps with 
me, and here is where the dicks and the coppers turned on me and they took 
him also, and up we went. That wastheend of theday. [Laughter.] 

Q. How long have you lived in Minneapolis, Mr. Halberg?—Q. A year and 
6 months. 

Q. Where were you before that time?—A. I was in Europe for about—almost 
2 years. 

Q. What parts of Europe, Mr. Halberg?—A. Why, I was in England, Germany, 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and most of the time in Soviet Russia. 

Q. Most of the time in Soviet Russia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What occupations have you followed, Mr. Halberg?—A. From a young kid 
I started in mining, worked there off and on, worked in the lumber industries, 
railroad industries, and on the lakes, and then I was a clerk for a little while, 
also. 

Q. Now, Mr. Halberg, you have been charged upon the witness stand by the 
State as being one of three speakers and possibly the one whom they had in 
mind as having said, “If they don’t come out we are going in to get them.” 
Did you say that?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you make a remark to the effect that, “If we don’t get what we want 
this way we will start a revolution” ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you climb to the top of an automobile——A. I did not. 

Q. In the parking lot?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you a member of the Young Communists’ League?—A. I am. 

Q. What position do you hold in the Young Communists’ League?—A. The 
district organizer of the Young Communists’ League. 

Mr. Canor. That’s all. You may examine. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Hapiey: 

Q. Do you do anything else? Do you do anything else?—A. Meaning what 
occupation ? 

Q. Any other oceupation?—A. No; not at present. 

Q. What compensation do you receive as a member of the Young Communists’ 
League?—A. I don’t receive compensation. I get small wages from the or- 
ganization. 

Q. How much is that?—A. Oh, for the last 8 months it was 38 cents a day. 

Q. And you agree thoroughly with the aims and objects of the Young Com- 
munists’ League?—A. Absolutely. [Laughter.] 

Q. And the Young Communists’ League—one of their aims is a soviet form 
of government?—A. That is the ultimate aim. 

Q. And will you tell the court how you intend to achieve those aims?—A. The 
Soviet Government—naturally a soviet government cannot be placed abstractly. 
A soviet form of government is a natural conclusion from the developments 
under the present economic system of society. There is no way out of the 
present depression, although schemes have been proposed. The depression will 
continue as we have grafters and bankers at the head of the system like those 
Morgans and Rockefellers, so we say that the only way the working class will 
finally be able to free itself is to take control and run this industry for the sake 
of the human beings of this country. In taking over these industries, it is 
natural that the Army, the Navy, the police force will be on the necks of the 
workers in taking this industry, so we say that the only way that the workers 
and farmers will be able to hold these industries collectively is to build up a 
new state, a soviet state. 

Q. Uh huh, and how, Mr. Halberg, do you expect to get the Army, the Navy, 
and the police force off the necks of the workers? [Laughter from the press.]— 
A. Well, the police force I don’t think we can get off the necks ever under this 
system, but the working class elements of the Army and Navy will fight with 
the workers and farmers when the time comes. 
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Q. And when you say “will fight with the workers” you mean that the— 
that is, certain traitorous gentlemen in the Army and the Navy will join with 
you in overthrowing the Government?—A. Absolutely. [Laughter.] 

Q. And that red band which you placed on the—that Mr. Davis placed or you— 
I don’t know which—placed on the arms of the committee was to represent the 
aims of the Young Communists’ League?—A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. What did it represent?—A. It represented that the one that had the banner 
was a captain. 

Q. Now, Mr. Halberg, you deny having stated, “This is the beginning of the 
revolution” from that stand over on the corner of Fifth Street and Third Avenue, 
but those were your sentiments, weren’t they?—A. That this was the beginning 
of the revolution? 

Q. Yes—A. Nothing of the kind. The revolution is a serious question. 
[Laughter.] 

Q. You didn’t think this was serious out in front?—A. Not so serious that it 
was the beginning of the revolution. 

Q. But you did think it was somewhat serious?—A. Absolutely; bread and 
butter is serious. 

Q. Did you see any policeman lying on the pavement?—A. I did not. 

. Did you see any rocks thrown?—A. I did. 

. Who threw them?—A. The crowd. 

. Was any man on top of the hamburger stand throwing rocks?—A. I didn’t. 
. You were on the soapbox or the stand?—A. The news stand. 

Q. Yes; and the only symbol that the red band represented was to distinguish 
members of the committee from others?—A. The captains from the others. 

Q. Why was it, then, that some of those who weren’t captains and weren’t 
members of that committee had red bands on their arms?—A. There was no such 
people. 

Q. None in the group outside?—A. Not what I know of. 

Q. And when you were over on this stand at Fifth Street and Third Avenue 
saying that—telling the people, as I quote from you, that “Even jackasses 
wouldn’t permit themselves to starve,” what reaction did you intend that to 
have on those that were listening to you?—A. I had the reaction that the workers 
would take this that they must get together, they must organize, they must join 
the organizations that we have. 

Q. Yes; and when you say “fight” you mean that they should get together and 
they should get arms and ammunition——A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. For the purpose of—well, now, I am quoting you from before—and you 
should overthrow the Army and the Navy and take the police force off the necks 
of the workers; is that true?—A. By “fight”? we mean nothing of the kind. Even 
a fight between two of the attorneys is a fight, and that is not a fist fight. 

Q. You don’t mean that?—A. A fight must from the beginning be petitioning 
for such things, be marching for such things, and naturally “fight” also means 
by armed force. 

Q. And you include armed force when you mention fight?—A. Yes, yes; but 
this time when I said “fight” for bread and butter, meaning demonstration and 
making the officials realize that they must serve the public and not the bankers. 

Q. Are you a citizen of this country?—A. Absolutely; born in Minnesota. 

Q. Born in Minnesota, but you spent how long in Soviet Russia?—A. I spent 
in Soviet Russia almost a year and a half. 

Q. And do you approve of that Government in comparison with this Govern- 
ment?—A. I do. 

Q. And is there any reason why you left?—A. Because I am an American and 
this is my country. [Laughter.] 

Q. But you would prefer the Russian—you would prefer to be in Russia ?—A. 
I prefer America with a Soviet Government. [Laughter.] 

: 2. And you are willing to fight and overthrow this Government?—A. Abso- 
utely. 

Q. And you are willing to take up arms and overthrow the constituted authori- 
ties?—A. When the time comes; yes. 

Q. In other words, you have in mind a day certain when you and others of 
your type shall get together and—— 

Mr. Casor. Just a minute. 

Mr. Haptey. Just a minute till I finish my question. 
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Continued by Mr. HapLry: 


Q. And overthrow this Government; is that right? 

Mr. CaABoT. Just a moment. Don’t answer that. I object to the remark of 
Mr.—the city attorney, to the effect “of your type” as casting a reflection—— 

Mr. HabLeEy. No, no; I mean no reflection. 

Mr. Casor (continuing). On character. 

The Court. I don’t understand it that way. He simply means to say men 
of his same opinions and views. 

Mr. Casor. If that is the way the court takes it——- 

The Court. I so take it. 

Mr. Haptey. That is the way I mean it. 

The WitTNEss. I say “Yes,” when the time comes that the crisis deepens, no 
more starvation, no more miseries. The workers will take over the factories, 
and we will be right there with them. 

Q. That is, the little incident, we shall call it, out in front of the courthouse, 
was one of the essential steps toward that end?—A. That incident was struggling 
for CWA and increase in relief. 

Q. Yes; but one of the necessary steps toward A. It was no such a thing. 
It was a struggle for continuation of the CWA and increase in relief. 

Q. Well, in common with others, as an organizer of the Young Communist 
League, didn’t you furnish banners for that parade?—A. I did not. 

Q. Where did they get those banners?—A. The committee had them. 

Q. And where did the committee get them ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Davis?—A. I do. 

Q. And Mr. Davis also draws compensation from the Communists’ League, 
does he not?—-A. He does not. 

Q. He said he did.—A. He doesn’t. 

Q. I think the record shows that he——A. I don’t think so. 

Q. That he received $800 a month.——A. From the International Labor De- 
fense. 

Q. Oh, yes; from the International Labor Defense. That’sit. [Laughter].— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the International Labor Defense, is that connected up with the Com- 
munists’ League?—A. It isn’t; has no direct connection. 

Q. Has no direct connection?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Has it any indirect connection?—A. Well, in the sense that sometimes 
when us Communists are jailed the International Labor Defense defends us. 

Q. And they don’t care whether he is an Englishman, a Mexican, or an In- 
dian?—A. They do not. 

Q. They go out and defend them?—A. All they care is that it is a worker and 
not a grafter or a politician. 

Q. If he is a politician, though, they don’t defend him?—aA. Not at all. 

Q. Even if he is being unjustly accused of some crime?—A. Well, that is his 
business. 

Q. His business? [Laughter.] 

Q. Oh, yes, just one more question. How was the inspector dressed when he 
talked to you?—A. He was dressed in his uniform. 

Q. Just as he is now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any men in the Army or the Navy who have the same aims 
as you have?—A. Why I have to answer such a question—is that material to 
the object? 

Mr. Cazsot. Just a moment. I object to that as immaterial. 

Mr. Haptey. All right. I thought it might be interesting. 


Redirect examination by Mr. Cazor: 


Q. Now, Mr. Halberg, referring to Friday, April the 6th, do you know of any 
of the actions of these other defendants that are on trial here with you? Did 
you see their actions, any of them?—A. Well, I seen some of the actions of Mr. 
Turri and Mr. Bartlett. 

Q. And none of the rest?—A. Well, the others I can’t——except Hetry, of 
course, while he was with me. 

Q. Except Hetry while he was with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything additional that you want to state to the court? 

Mr. Hap ey. I object to the form of the question. He might talk about the 
hypothesis of epitomization under that—— 

Mr. Cazor. Now, just a moment, if you will let me finish my question. 
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The Court. Well, I guess we have had pretty nearly everything, haven’t we 
now. If there is anything more let’s take it. Anything else you want to tell 
about the affair? 

The Wirness. Well, I think that is about all. Of course, by the police force, 
you could tell for days the stuff that they pulled off [Laughter], the individual 
acts that were done, but I think that is in general about all that I remember 
right now. 


By Mr. Capor: 


Q. You made some remark about when the police “jail us Communists.” Do 
you know why Communists are jailed? 

Mr. Haptey. Just a minute. I object to that as calling for a conclusion of 
the witness. 

The Witness. I think I do. 

Mr. Haptey. Immaterial. 

The Court. Well, do you claim there is only one reason on all occasions: 

Mr. Cazor. No, I don’t. I want to know what reasons there are. 

Mr. Haptey. I presume—may I withdraw the objection, Your Honor? 

The Court. Oh, I don’t see any use of taking talk on that. 

Mr. Cazor. Allright. I will withdraw the question. 



























By Mr. Casor: 
Q. Mr. Halberg, what part did the Young Communists’ League play in the 
single CWA workers getting jobs. 
Mr. Haptey. Just a minute. I object to that as immaterial. 
The Court. I don’t see how that is material. 
Mr. Casor. Well, I will ask this question. 


By Mr. Casor: 


Q. Do you know whether any single men did get CWA jobs? 

Mr. Hap ey. I object to that as immaterial. 

Mr. Cazor. That’s all, Mr. Halberg. 

The Court. We have had several of them here already. 

Mr. Caznor. I thought I 

The Court. You had several of them among the defendants, several single 
men among the defendants that had CWA jobs. 

Mr. Casor. That’s all. 
Mr. Hanptey. That’s all. 
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I hereby certify that I am a shorthand reporter by profession ; that from 1930 
until the time of his death in 1935 I was official court reporter for the Honorable 
Clyde R. White, one of the judges of the municipal court of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
that I reported in shorthand the trial of the above-named defendants, com- 
mencing on April 18, 1934 and ending on April 20, 1934; and that the foregoing 
21 pages of typewriting constitute a true and correct transcript of my shorthand 
notes covering the complete testimony of Arvo Halberg on April 20, 1934. 


BaRBARA HEALY. 


Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Hall, according to this certified record, you de- 
scribed to the Minneapolis court how you instructed a mob on the 
proper procedure in resisting and withstanding tear gas. Do you 
recall an instance when you did that? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were then and there passing on, 
to the members of the mob, knowledge which you had received as a 
result of instruction at the Lenin School in Moscow ? 

Mr. Hat. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In this record, Mr. Hall, is contained the following 
colloquy : 

Q. How long have you lived in Minneapolis, Mr. Halberg?—A. A year and 6 
months. 


Q. Where were you before that time?—A. I was in Europe for about—al- 
most 2 years. 
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Q. What part of Europe, Mr. Halberg?—A. Why, I was in England, Germany, 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and most of the time in Soviet Russia. 
Q. Most of the time in Soviet Russia?—A. Yes. 


Now, I will ask you, Mr. Hall: Isn’t it true that, before you went 
to Minneapolis, you were in Europe for almost 2 years, and that you 
were in England, Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and most of 
the time in Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Haut. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In view of the fact that the witness has previously 
testified to this fact under oath, I ask that, notwithstanding his claim 
of privilege, he be ordered and directed to answer the question. 

denaiter JoHNnsTon. You are ordered and directed to answer the 
question, 

Mr, Haux. And I claim the privilege. 

Senator Keating. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. Hall, on 
what basis he feels that these answers might incriminate him now, 
ree he did not feel that way in the previous proceeding, and testified 

reely ? 

Mi. Hauu. No, I don’t want to go into these discussions. I claim 
the privilege. 

Senator rsivnie: In other words, you claim the privilege of not 
answering my last question calling for an answer on the basis that the 
answer to it might tend to incriminate you, is that right ? 

Mr. Hatt. As I said, I don’t think I have to go legally into discus- 
sions of these reasons. I think if I claim that Sebeiloie, I think that 
should suffice. 

Senator Keating. What I am trying to get at is your mental proc- 
esses. While recognized, the claim of self-incrimination must be sin- 
cerely advanced. And my question of you is: for what reason do you 
feel it might incriminate you now when you did not feel that way at 
the time of this other testimony ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, I don’t want to get into a discussion on the legal 
merits or demerits. I am not an attorney, and I think I am in my 
own mind sincerely advancing the refusal to answer under the const1- 
tutional provisions of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Keating. You decline, therefore, to explain further your 
reasons for your present change of attitude? 

Mr. Hatt. Under the fifth amendment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, at another point this transcript reveals 
the following colloquy, the questions being directed to you: 

Q. Are you a member of the Young Communist League?—A. I am. 

Q. What position do you hold in the Young Communist League?—A. The dis- 
trict organizer of the Young Communist League. 

I will ask you, Mr. Hall: When you made those responses to those 
questions, were you telling the truth? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, my question could only incriminate 
the witness if perjury were committed in connection with the ques- 
tions read. But this was in 1934. The statute of limitations has run 
against any possible perjury; and on the theory that to this question 
as to whether the answers as given, as revealed by this record, were the 
truth, no possible answer could result in incrimination. I ask that the 
witness be ordered and directed to answer the question. 
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Senator Jonnston. You are ordered and directed to answer it un- 
der the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege and refuse to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. This record also discloses the following colloquy: 


Q. And you agree thoroughly with the aims and objects of the Young Com- 
munist League?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And the Young Communist League—one of their aims is a Soviet form 
of government—A. That is the ultimate aim. 

Q. And will you tell the court how you intend to achieve those aims?—A. The 
Soviet Government—naturally a Soviet Government cannot be placed abstractly. 
A Soviet form of government is a natural conclusion from the developments un- 
der the present economic system of society. There is no way out of the present 
depression, though schemes have been proposed. The depression will continue 
as long as we have grafters and bankers at the head of the system, like those 
Morgans and Rockefellers, so we say that the only way the working class will 
finally be able to free itself is to take control and run this industry for the sake 
of human beings of this country. In taking over these industries, it is natural 
that the Army, the Navy, the police force will be on the necks of the workers 
in taking this industry, so we say that the only way that the workers and 
farmers will be able to hold these industries collectively is to build up a new 
state, a Soviet state. 

Q. And how, Mr. Halberg, do you expect to get the Army, the Navy, and the 
police force off the necks of the workers?—A. Well, the police force I don’t 
think we can get off the necks ever under this system, but the working class 
elements of the Army and Navy will fight with the workers and farmers when 
the time comes. 


Q. And when you say “will fight with the workers,” you mean that the— 
that is, certain traitorous gentlemen in the Army and the Navy will join with 
you in overthrowing the Government ?—A. Absolutely. 

I will ask you, Mr. Hall: Do you still hold today the opinions 
which you expressed in 1934 before the Minneapolis court? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Senator Keattne. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Senator Keattne. Do you reside in New York City ? 

Mr. Hatt. I have answered that. 

Senator Keattne. You do, is that correct ? 

(Mr. Hall nods head.) 

Senator Keattne. Did you vote in the 1958 election ? 

Mr. Hat. No. 

Senator Keattna. Are you registered to vote? 

Mr. Hatt. No. 

Senator Kreattne. Have you ever registered to vote? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. I registered to vote. 

Senator Keatine. What was the last time you voted ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, sometime before the conviction on the Smith Act 
in 1950—before 1950 sometime. 

Senator Kratine. Before 1950? 

(Mr. Hall nods head.) 

Senator Keattnc. And you have not voted since 1950 ? 

Mr. Hatt. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, this record discloses the following fur- 
ther colloquy. 


Q. Are you a citizen of this country?—A. Absolutely, born in Minnesota. 

Q. Born in Minnesota, but you spent how long in Soviet Russia?—A. I spent 
in Soviet Russia almost a year and a half. 

Q. And do you approve of that Government in comparison with this Gov- 
ernment?—A. I do. 
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Q. And is there any reason why you left?—A. Because I am an American 
and this is my country. 

Q. But you would prefer the Russian—you would prefer to be in Russia ?— 
A. I prefer America with a Soviet Government. 

Q. And you are willing to fight and overthrow this Government ?—Abso- 
lutely. 

Q. And you are willing to take up arms and overthrow the constituted 
authorities?—A. When the time comes, yes. 

Q. In other words, you have in mind a day certain when you and others 
of your type shall get together and overthrow this Government, is that right ?— 
A. I say yes, when the time comes that the crisis deepens, no more starvation, 
no more miseries. The workers will take over the factories, and we will be 
right there with them. 

I ask you, Mr. Hall: Do you still feel the same way you did as 
expressed in the testimony you gave in that Minneapolis court in 
1934? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, were you an organizer in the CIO drive 
to organize the steel industry, particularly Republic Steel of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, as stated in the Worker of June 17, 1951, in the magazine 
section ¢ 

Mr, Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write an article on U.S. Steel which ap- 
peared in the Worker of August 30, 1959, page 4, during the recent 
steel strike ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you on July 8, 1937, indicted by a Trumbull 
County, Ohio, grand jury on a charge of possession and use of ex- 
plosives upon the premises of Republic Steel Corp. during a strike 
at this corporation’s Warren, Ohio, plant ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it not true that you were in fact so indicted, 
and that on January 26, 1938, after pleading not guilty to the above 
charge, you withdrew your not guilty plea and entered a plea of 
guilty to a charge of malicious destruction of property, for which 
you were sentenced to pay a fine of $500? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, I will quote you from the testimony of 
Mr. Lester Abele, former adjutant of the 73d Brigade of the Ohio 
National Guard, and former speaker of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives, the testimony given on November 4, 1938, before the Special 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

If this testimony includes any statement which you consider in- 
accurate or untrue, I want you to have this opportunity to correct it, 
and I ask that you interrupt for the purpose of doing so. 

Mr. Abele testified : 


Guardsmen arrived in these cities [Warren, Niles, Youngstown] at a time 
when tension in the steel strike was near the breaking point, on the morning 
of the 22d day of June 1937. * * * About 3 days following the arrival of the 
troops in Warren a fresh wave of terrorism swept over the city as a series of 
night bombings began. 


Mr. Abele said: 


The inability of the local law enforcement agencies there to solve the situa- 
tion caused General Conelly to relieve me of my duties as adjutant and provost 
marshal and he detailed me to work in conjunction with the city solicitor of 
Warren in attempting to solve these bombings. * * * We obtained the confes- 
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sions of one Arthur Scott; John Borawiec * * * and George Bundas. * * * 
The gist of the confessions was this, that Gus Hall was the leader of the group 
who obtained, or sent for and obtained, dynamite and nitroglycerin. * * * The 
orders of Gus Hall, according to these confessions, were to blow up and destroy 
the property of the Republic Steel Corp.; homes of nonstriking workers; rail- 
road property, including tracks and bridges. They were to blow up the huge 
tanks, holding perhaps a quarter of a million gallons of highly volatile benzol 
on the property of the Republic Steel Corp. They were to blow up the municipal 
electric light plant in Warren. They were to destroy the power transformers 
near the steel plant. The Meander Dam * * * was to have been blown up. 
And there were plans to fly over the steel plant shops in an airplane and drop 
bombs. 


Mr. Abele said: 


I think Gus Hall was apprehended the list of July 1987. * * * The county 
prosecutor told the court that he did not believe he had a case against Gus Hall, 
and recommended that the court accept a plea to malicious destruction of prop- 
erty. * * * I find that the records of the clerk’s office of Trumbull County, 
Ohio, show that a fine of $500 was paid on June 25, 1938, 6 months after the plea 
of guilty was accepted. 

Mr. Hat. I will claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounsron. You mean with all that going into the record 
against you, that you don’t claim that none of these things—— 

Mr. Hari. Under the circumstances, yes, I will claim that privi- 


lege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, I will quote to you from the testimony of 
Edward J. Herzog, a former member of the Communist Party in 
Ohio doing undercover work for the American Legion, his testimony 
being given before the Special House Committee on Un-American 
Activities on November 4, 1938. 

This testimony has particular reference to Arvo Kusta Halberg, 
alias Gus Hall, which is you. If this testimony includes any state- 
ments you consider inaccurate or untrue, I want you to have the 
opportunity to correct it or challenge it, and I ask that you interrupt 
for that purpose. t 

The question is by Mr. Mosier: 

Williamson, a Communist Party organizer, told you to go to Warren and see 
Gus Hall? 

Mr. Herzoe. That is correct. 

Mr. Moster. Who was Gus Hall? 

Mr. Herzoc. Gus Hall at that time was Arva Halberg. * * * Halberg ran for 
the council in Youngstown in 1935 on the Communist ticket. 

Mr. Mosrer. And almost ran for Governor of Ohio this time? 

Mr. Herzoe. He was the Communist candidate for Governor of Ohio for this 
year. * * * The Communists withdrew their entire ticket. 


Mr. Moster. Who was the top man of that [Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee] headquarters [in Warren]? 


Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman and Senators, I want to say that I 
am. not reading chronologically all of the testimony. I am reading 
excerpts from the testimony as to which this witness should have a 
chance to enter any defense or denial if he wishes. 

Repeating, then, the question: 

Mr. Mosier. Who was the top man of that [Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee] headquarters? 

Mr. Herzoc. Gus Hall. * * * He was in absolute charge and control of every- 
thing. Everybody on strike took their orders from Gus. * * * If Gus gave you 
a pass, you could get through the picket line. * * * Nobody could go down cer- 


tain streets that the strikers had designated as closed streets unless Gus Hall 
gave them a permit to do it. * * * He was on a dual payroll. He was on the 
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Communist payroll as a Communist organizer in the Youngstown area, and on 
the SWOC payroll as a CIO organizer. * * * Well, the dynamite squad hung out 
there (at headquarters). * * * The men that were in the plant could not get 
out. They were confined in there for a period of several weeks, and, of course, 
their families were at home and were worried; and their job was to go around 
and intimidate the families of the men who were inside of the plant working and, 
if necessary, to blow the place up, which they did in several instances. 

Mr. Mosier. Now, what connection did Halberg or Hall have with the dyna- 
mite squad? 

Mr. Herzoc. Hall directed the activity * * * 

Mr. Mosier. Did they have anything else but dynamite there? 

Mr. Herzog. Well, Gus was not getting results with dynamite, so he told the 
boys to go to Oil City and bring back some nitroglycerin * * * 

Mr. Moster. And now, during the time you were there and at headquarters, 
which was presided over by Gus Hall, did you see any other ammunition or 
arms at headquarters? 

Mr. Herzoc. Well, there were rifles, shotguns, clubs, ball bats, pieces of pipe, 
pieces of old sickle tied onto clubs, and a couple of tommyguns * * * There were 
about 3 gallons of nitroglycerin in the headquarters at that time, and Gus [Hall] 
told Art Scott to get the crew together and go down and blow out the bridge 
across to the plant [Republic Steel] * * * and to take another lot out and blow 
up the benzol plant * * * one of the byproducts of the coke plant. They had 
approximately a quarter of a million gallons of volatile benzol. Gus gave them 
orders to go out and blow up the benzol plant. * * * I told one of the National 
Guardsmen to get in touch with the commanding officers and be on the lookout 
for the Buick and the Plymouth carrying the nitroglycerin around * * * The 
National Guardsmen halted them on their way over with the nitroglycerin in 
their car, and as soon as we got word that they had been arrested * * * Gus 
blew out of town * * * 

Mr. Herzoc. The men in the plant wanted their laundry and clothing * * * 
the pickets would not let anybody in or out * * * The men conceived the idea 
of writing to their families and asking their families to send the stuff in the 
parcel post * * * Gus went into the post office and kicked the packages around 
and saw how they were addressed and where they were addressed and told the 
postmaster, that, by God, they had better not deliver any packages inside the 
mill addressed to the scabs * * * The postmaster, as far as I know, attempted 
to send one truck load of stuff into the plant * * * The truck was overturned and 
the contents were kicked into the street. 


I take it by your silence you have no comment on this testimony ? 

Mr. Hay. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrneg. Did you in fact, Mr. Hall, ever tell a U.S. postmaster 
that he had better not deliver packages to the addressees ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, the Washington Daily News of November 
5, 1959, at page 25, reported that you were arrested on July 1, 1937, 
for forging nominating petitions in the 1940 elections and sentenced 
to 90 days’ imprisonment. Is that statement true? 

Mr. Harn. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. I mean, is the statement correct as the News re- 
ported it; is the statement made by the News a correct one? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it perfectly obvious that you could not have 
been arrested on July 1, 1937, for forging nominating petitions in 
the 1940 elections ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwing. You claim your privilege on whether it is obvious 
to you that you could not have been arrested in 1937 for domg some- 
thing in 1940? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t you see that no person could have been 
arrested in 1937 for doing something in 1940? 
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Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. On whether you see that? 

Mr. Hatt. On the whole thing; I just claim that. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that the witness be ordered and directed to 
answer the last question. 

Senator Jonnston. You are ordered and directed to answer the last 
question. 

Mr. Harty. The same answer; I claim my privilege. 

Senator Kratrne. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

You have declined to answer this last question on the ground that 
a truthful answer might tend to incriminate you. Is your basis for 
answering the other questions, refusing to answer the other questions, 
founded on the same ground as your refusal to answer this question? 

Mr. Haru. Well, I think the reasons for claiming my privilege are 
clear, and as I said before, I don’t want to get into legal arguments as 
to the reason. I prefer to leave it as it is and just claim my privilege. 

Senator Kreartina. There is no argument about it. Is your sincerity 
in refusing to answer the question the same as your sincerity in re- 
fusing to answer the other questions, on the ground that they might 
incriminate you ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Hall, don’t you, as a matter of fact, know that 
the news article I referred to was in error because of a typographical 
error, and that the fact was that you were indicted in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, on April 15, 1940, on charges of forgery and mis- 
representation of the contents of a Communist Party nominating 
petition ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. And isn’t it true that on October 14, 1941, approxi- 
mately 1 year after the indictment, you withdrew your plea of not 
guilty to the above charge and entered a plea of guilty, following which 
you were sentenced to serve 90 days for the offense ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us what positions you have held in the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were county secretary in 
Mahoning County, as reported by the Daily Worker of January 18, 
1950, at page 5? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that you are national secretary of the Com- 


munist Party, U.S.A., as reported by the Daily Worker of September — 


18, 1959, at page 4? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that you were chairman of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., for the State of 
of March 29, 1957, at page 3? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that you were secretary of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., midwest regional committee and a member of its 
national committee, as reported by the Worker of May 3, 1959, at 
page 14? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were chairman of the national 
press committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., as reported by the 
Daily Worker of November 20, 1950, at page 3? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. That you were a member of the national committee 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., as reported by the Peoples’ World 
of January 3, 1951, at page 2? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were a member of the na- 
tional committee, Communist Party, U.S.A., as reported by the Daily 
Worker of January 1, 1951, at page 1? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were a candidate for county 
commissioner in Mahoning County, Ohio, on the Communist Party 
ticket in 1940, as reported by the Daily Worker of September 14, 
1940, at page 5? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., in 1947 ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that you were a candidate for the 
Youngstown City Council in 1935? 

Mr. Hat. I olin my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Isn’t it true that you were a candidate for Governor 
of Ohio in 1938 on the Communist Party ticket ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, the Daily Worker of March 29, 1957, 
at page 3 reported: 

Hall was sentenced by Judge Harold Medina in 1949 to 5 years imprisonment, 
along with 10 other National Communist Party leaders. He became a political 
refugee in 1951, was arrested that summer in Mexico and was later sentenced 
to a 3-year additional term for contempt of court. 

Was that report by the Daily Worker inaccurate in any way? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. The same issue of the Daily Worker reported that— 
Hall was released from Leavenworth Penitentiary on March 30, 1957. He was 
facing second Smith Act indictment charging individual membership in the 
Communist Party. 

Are those statements incorrect in any way? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Hall, that on July 4, 1951, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld your conviction and the convictions of the 
remaining members of the National Board of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., on the charge of conspiring to advocate the violent overthrow 
of the U.S. Government ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Isn’t it true that you and your codefendants were 
then ordered to surrender in the U.S. district court in New York on 
July 2, 1951, to begin serving your sentences? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Isn’t it true that you did not surrender as ordered 
but instead became a fugitive? 

Mr. Haw. I claim my privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. When you did that, Mr. Hall, will you tell us, was 
it your own decision or the decision of the Communist Party leader- 
ship in this country that you should not surrender but should become 
a fugitive? 

r. Haun. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you, Mr. Hall, during the period from 
July 2, 1951, to October 9, 1951, when you were arrested by police 
authorities in Mexico City ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. How and with whose assistance did you reach 
Mexico City ? 

Mr. Hatt. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sourwine. How and with whose assistance did you reach 
Mexico City? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was arrested with you in Mexico City? 

Mr. Haut. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, you continually refer to yourself as a 
working class leader. Will you enumerate the positions, if any, which 
you have held as a worker outside the Communist Party during the 
past 20 years? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Keating. ies I inquire, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

Senator Keatine. Are you working now ? 

Mr. Haut. The same answer, I claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounston. Do you refuse to answer whether or not you 
are employed at the present time? 

Mr. Wess I claim my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Jonnston. You think that would incriminate you? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you a capitalist, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. SourwiNe. You continually criticize the system of private 
ownership and capitalism in this country, but isn’t it true that after 
your release from prison you purchased a service station in Maple 
ae Ohio? 

r. Haru. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Dave’s Service & Repair Center, a Sinclair gaso- 
line station at 5075 Lee Road, Maple Heights, Ohio; didn’t you buy 
that station ? 

Mr. Haut. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell the committee where you got the 
money to buy the gasoline station in Maple Heights? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were the funds for that purchase furnished to you 
by the Communist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were they furnished to you by some wealthy Com- 
munist Party “angels” ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you still own that. gasoline station, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
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Senator Jounston. You mean it might incriminate you to tell where 
your station is and where it is located, and that people might stay away 
from it because you run it, is that the reason you have done it? 

Mr. Hatt. As I said before, I don’t want to go into these discus- 
sions, they are somewhat legal in character, and I will just claim my 
privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Jounston. You are an American citizen, aren’t you? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. You are an American citizen. You hesitated 
to answer that question too, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes; I did. 

Senator JonNston. And still you refuse to let us have informa- 
tion that might be beneficial to the American Government? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think that your activities are beneficial 
to the communistic form of government ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege as to that too. 

Senator JoHnston. That is the reason you are refusing to answer? 

Mr. Hatu. As I said, I am not discussing the background or the 
legal part of the question, I just claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwtne. It seems clear, Mr. Hall, that you have described, 
at least in your own mind, certain areas which you will not discuss 
with this committee, and certain areas in which you will not answer 
questions, and with respect to questions in those areas you have de- 
termined you will claim your fifth amendment privilege, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, have you determined in your own mind that 
any questions which might be asked in any of these areas would neces- 
sarily tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Haut. I have not determined that beforehand. I will cross that 
bridge when the question is asked and determine my attitude at that 
particular moment. 

Mr. Sourwine. You stated that you had determined in your own 
mind certain areas within which or with respect to which you would 
not answer questions. You have now stated that you have not deter- 
mined that all possible questions within those areas would tend to 
incriminate you. I point out to you that this casts substantial doubt 
on the bona fides of your claim of privilege. And I ask that where 
you claim the privilege you be careful to claim it only where you hon- 
estly feel that a truthful answer to the question would tend at least 
to bring you in danger of criminal action. 

Senator Jounston. Are youa member of the church ? 

Mr. Hatt. What is that ? 

Senator Jonnston. I said, are you a member of any church ? 

Mr. Haru. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Hall, since your return to leadership in the 
Communist Party you have traveled extensively throughout the coun- 
try combining your efforts to oust Dennis with an extended vacation. 
Isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
oe — What is your present salary with the Communist 
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Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 
Senator Krattne. May I inquire on that point, Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Senator Kratinc. What do you have against Mr. Dennis as the 
leader of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Keating. Do you think it might incriminate you to tell us 
what you complain about in Mr. Dennis? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege on that. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Isn’t it true, Mr. Hall, that during your extensive 
travels through the country prior to the 17th National Convention 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., in December 1959, you had the 
purpose of gathering support for your successful effort to oust Eugene 
Dennis from his former position of top leader in the Communist Party, 
and that during that trip you attacked Dennis on many occasions, 
describing him as completely incompetent, lacking in leadership qual- 
ities, and a man who, at all costs, must be removed from any policy- 
making position in the Communist movement ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounston. You mean you claim that privilege to criticize 
him; is that what you said ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege in not answering the question. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Hall, who financed your trip throughout the 
country and your extended vacation ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that your vacation was in fact paid for 
by the dues paid by the individual members of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Haru. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Keating. You think it might incriminate you if the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party knew that you had spent their money 
on a vacation ; is that it ? 

Mr. Hatt. I have discussed that before, why I claim my privilege, 
and I wish not to go into it further at this time. 

Senator Keattne. Did the members of the Communist Party know 
that you were spending their dues money to take a vacation yourself? 

Mr. Haut. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Dennis know that you were using the 
money in that way ? 

Mr. Haru. I claim the privilege. 

Senator Keatine. What do you think the members of the Commu- 
nist Party would say, how do you think they would feel if they learned 
that you used their dues money to take a vacation for yourself? 

Mr. Hau. I claim the privilege. 

Senator Keatrna. You are not interested, then, in the feeling of the 
oe of the Communist Party about the way you spend their 

unds ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, isn’t it true that you have formed a work- 
ing alliance with Benjamin Davis, the national secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., to insure that Eugene Dennis, the former leader 
of the party, would be unable to exercise any future leadership ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you persist in refusing to tell the committee what 
are your objections to Dennis, to tell the committee why you have 
continually attacked his position of leadership and have carried this 
attack to the point where it has actually affected Dennis’ health? 
Won’t you tell us why you do this? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Worker of December 20, 1959, at page 14 states 
that, “A national committee of 60 was elected” at the 17th Convention 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A. Will you give the subcommittee 
the names of the 60 persons elected to that national committee? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim the privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, according to the Worker of December 
29, 1959, at page 4, the following greetings were received from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union conveys 
heartfelt greetings to the 17th convention of the Communist Party of the United 


States. 
I will ask you, did you reply to this greeting? 

Mr. Hauu. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware, Mr. Hall, that the Moscow, Soviet 
Home Service broadcast of December 14, 1959, announced that 
In domestic policies the Communist Party calls for a restitution of democratic 
rights, liquidation of the House Un-American Activities Committee and similar 
organizations, the release of Communists still imprisoned under the Smith Act, 
cancellation of the repressive Smith and McCarran Acts, and the granting of 
all legal rights to the Communist Party. 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. As to whether you were aware of it? 

Mr. Hatt. To the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You understand that the question was whether you 
were aware that the Moscow Soviet Home Service broadcast this state- 
ment on December 14, 1959 ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege not to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You claim your privilege not to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether you understood that question ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege to the question as it was asked. 

Mr. Sourwine. I want to ask this again and have the record clear, 
Mr. Chairman. I am asking this question and this question only. 
Are you aware that my prior question only went to whether you knew 
that the Moscow Soviet Home Service had made this broadcast on 
December 14, 1959? 

Mr. Haru. And I claim my privilege not to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe the witness is entitled 
to claim his privilege as to whether he understands a question asked. 
I ask that he be ordered and directed to answer the question. 

Senator Jonnston. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Hatz. Which question ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The pending ey: 

Is that correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hau. Which is pending? 

Senator Jonnston. Read it back to him. 

Mr. Sourwine. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 
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(The reporter read as follows: “Are you aware that my prior ques- 
tion only went to whether you knew that the Moscow Soviet Home 
Service had made this broadcast on December 14, 1959?”) 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, I understand the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you were so aware when you refused to answer 
that question ? 

Mr. Hau. Now I am not so sure of where we are at here. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, then, understanding now that my pre- 
vious question was only as to your awareness as to whether this parti- 
cular broadcast was made, I will now ask you, were you aware that 
this particular broadcast had been made? 

Mr. Harz. And I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were these resolutions of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., as reported by the Moscow radio, approved in Moscow before 
they were adopted by the 17th convention of the Communist Party, 
US.A.? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Kratrne. I would like to ask one other question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Have you ever made a report to the members as to their dues that 
you have used on these vacations? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Kreatine. Has it ever been published in the Daily Worker or 
other publications the amount of their dues that you have used for 
vacations for yourself? 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Kratine. You decline to answer any of those questions 
about the spending of your members’ money to take vacations yourself ? 

Mr. Hatx. On those specific questions I claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounston. Do you keep any records whatsoever of expendi- 
tures of money ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Kratine. Who went on these vacations with you when you 
were spending the dues-paying members’ money to take the vacation ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Jounston. When you come to paying your income tax do 
you tell the Government what you have spent and what you have col- 
lected, what you have made? 

Mr. Haut. I claim my privilege on that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did the 17th convention of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., adopt any resolutions defending minority groups in the 
Soviet Union or denouncing Soviet slave labor camps? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the message of greeting from the Communist 
Party of China sent to your 17th national convention criticize the 
American Government for its alleged “policies of war aggression” as 
reported by the New York Times of December 11, 1959, at page 12? 

fr. Hay. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the 17th national convention of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., express its appreciation of this message from the Com- 
munist Party of China? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the 17th annual convention of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., endorse Khrushchev’s disarmament proposals? 
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Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t Hyman Lumer, at whose home you were 
staying when you were subpenaed to come before this committee, re- 
port to the convention and endorse Khrushchev’s proposals as a “dra- 
matic proposal for total universal disarmament in 4 years, made in 
his speech before the United Nations” ? 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t you know Hyman Lumer, who delivered this 
disarmament report, as the party’s national educational director and 
former head of the biology department of Fenn College in Cleveland, 
Ohio, ” reported by the New York Times of December 12, 1959, at 
page 4% 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, without excusing the present wit- 
ness, I should like at this time to call another witness, Leonard 
Patterson. 

Mr. Retry. Do you wish this witness to remain ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes, please. 

Senator Jounston. Raise your right hand and be sworn. 

Do you swear that the evidence that you give before the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to be the truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I do. 

Senator Jonnston. Have a seat. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD PATTERSON 


Mr. Sourwine. Your full name? 

Mr. Parrerson. Leonard Patterson. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address? 

Mr. Parrerson. 11039 156th Street, Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you at present a member of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever a member of the party ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. As a member of the Communist Party, did you go 
to Moscow to attend the Lenin School? 

Mr. Patterson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Among those who sailed with you, was there one 
Gus Hall? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, I wouldn’t say exactly sailed on the same 
ship with me, but we were in the Lenin School together. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were in the Lenin School together? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And when you say Gus Hall, are you referring to 
the gentleman sitting on your right, the witness who testified before 
you 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know this man? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You attended the Lenin School with him? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did Steve Nelson attend the Lenin School at the 
same time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did Jennie Cooper attend the Lenin School at 
the same time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did William Odell Nowell attend the Lenin School 
at the same time? 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was that? 

Mr. Patrerson. September 1931, until September 1932, except Steve 
Nelson; he stayed over for another year. 

Mr. Sourwine. At the Lenin School did you receive instruction in 
the techniques of explosives and their use? 

Mr. Patrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Gus Hall take this same instruction ? 

Mr. Parrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you come to leave the Communist Party, 
Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Patterson. I got dissatisfied with its policies and its methods. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Young Communist 
League before you joined the Communist Party? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. How did you come to join the Young Communist 
League ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I was recruited in 1928. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were at various times a delegate to the district 
convention of the Young Communist League? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. A member of the New York City District Commit- 
tee of the Young Communist League? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. A delegate to the Young Communist League Na- 
tional Convention ? 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. A member of the national executive committee of 
the Young Communist League? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which latter post you held until you went into the 
Communist Party for exclusive Communist Party work in 1935? 

Mr. Patterson. Right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were district organizer of the Young Com- 
munist League in Philadelphia in 1931? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And for the Maryland and District of Columbia 
area in 1934? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were national nena of the Young 
Communist League in the Birmingham, Ala., district, the Detroit dis- 
trict, the Cleveland district, the Connecticut district, the Philadelphia 
district, and the Pittsburgh district ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were at one time chairman of the Young Com- 
munist Legal Commission ? 
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Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a delegate to the Fifth National Conven- 
tion of the Young Communist League in ann and May of 1929, at 
Lenin School headquar ters on the fourth floor ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a delegate from Minnesota ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you a delegate from ? 

Mr. Patrerson. New York. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You were elected a member of the National Commit- 
tee of the Young Communist League at that time? 

Mr. Patrerson. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Gus Hall at that convention ? 

Mr. Patterson. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he elected a member of the National Committee 
of the Young Communist League at the same time you were? 

Mr. Patterson. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Hall as a delegate to the Trade Union 
Educational Convention in August 1929, in C leveland ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you see him there in Cleveland at that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he remain in Cleveland with you to attend the 
National Communist Party Training School ? 

Mr. Parrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was in charge of that training school? 

Mr. Parrerson. The Communist Party, Israel Amter, Betty Gan- 
nett, and Samuel Dorn. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that training school held? 

Mr. Parrerson. In the district party headquarters, downtown 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you meet Hall under the name of Halberg at 
the national headquarters of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 35 East 
12th Street, in 1931 ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. What time of year? 

Mr. Parrerson. August 1931, the latter part of August. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the purpose of your going to national head- 
quarters to receive instructions regarding a trip to the Lenin School ? 

Mr. Partrerson. It was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who gave those instructions ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Rudy Baker, the organizational secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. And you and Hall were both there and heard those 
instructions ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were they given ? 

Mr. Parrerson. On the ninth floor of the party headquarters. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did those of you over there, or any of you, have any 
identification as Communists, did you wear anything to show you 
were Communists ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What? 
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Mr. Patrerson. We had a serial number with our name typed on a 
little piece of cloth and sewed in the back of our coats, in the collars 
of our coats. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your coat collar? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, at the Lenin School after you got there, what 
was the first occasion when you saw Hall? 

Mr. Parrerson. At a meeting of the American students to organize 
the student body. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that held ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It was held in the building of the school dormitory, 
I believe it was Troyanovsky Boulevard. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you use a party name at the Lenin School ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. All students used such names, is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was your party name ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Cotton Terry. 

Mr. Sourwi1ne. What was Hall’s party name? 

Mr. Parrerson. Malone. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were some other party names used? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, Ed Williams was George Washington, and 
Pete Garcia was Abraham Lincoln, and Abe Harfield was J. P. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Sourwine. At this meeting of the auditorium of the Lenin 
School where you met Hall, who addressed the meeting? 

Mr. Parrerson. At the Lenin School ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Patrerson. Clarence Hathaway. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was Clarence Hathaway? 

Mr. Patrerson. He was the representative of the American Com- 
munist Party Central Committee to the Communist International. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were the members attending the school and who 
met at this meeting organized into different groups? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. For what purpose? 

Mr. Parrerson. For international propaganda—to deliver inter- 
national propaganda. 

Mr. Sourwine. How were the groups divided, by the subject of 
propaganda, or the object to be sought, or what manner ? 

Mr. Patrerson. The object to be sought. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you explain that? Were some of them to 
go one place and some of them to go another ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Different parts of the Soviet Union, to explain the 
terrible conditions in the United States, the country which you came 
from, and to give praises to everything in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, a group would go to the mines, a group 
would go to the factories, and they would talk about the evils of the 
United States? 

Mr. Patterson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you live while you were attending the 
Lenin School? 
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Mr. Patterson. I lived the first part—about the first 7 months on 
Chkolfsky Boulevard, in the school dormitory. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know the name of that dormitory ? 

Mr. Patterson. I don’t know the name just now. 

or Sourwine. Can you recall the street on which the dormitory 
was $ 

Mr. Patterson. The Chkolfsky Boulevard. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you eat? 

Mr. Parrerson. In the dining room, I think it was on Zolkhonka 
Boulevard, right near the new dome of the Soviet schoolhouse. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Hall live in that dormitory ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Mr. Hall and I lived in the same room. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did you eat in the same dining hall? 

Mr. Parrerson. We did. 

Mr. Sourwine. You and he both? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You saw him eating there regularly ¢ 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you both attended the Lenin School with regu- 
larity while you were a student there? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. SOURWINGS. Did you attend lectures on military strategy and 
tactics ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend those lectures at the same time? 

Mr. Patrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you attend lectures on the erection of barri- 
cades ? 

Mr. Patterson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend those same lectures? 

Mr. Patrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you attend lectures on the use of Molotov 
cocktails ? 

Mr. Patrerson. We did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend those lectures at the same time? 

Mr. Parrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you attend lectures on the sabotage and the 
blowing up of bridges and the overturning of cars as barricades? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend those lectures at the same time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was your professor ? 

Mr. Parrerson. A Red army professor that had recently returned 
from China that was training the Chinese, they called them Red 
guards at that time, in sabotage, and how to use explosives, and 
guerrilla warfare, et cetera. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you and the other members of the student body 
at. the Lenin School while you were there retain your membership in 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., during that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, we were transferred to the Russian Communist 
Party. 

Mi. Sourwine. Did you vote in Russian elections? 

Mr. Patrerson. We did. 
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Mr. Sourwrine. Did Hall also vote? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. How do you know that? 

Mr. Patterson. Because all we students voted. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you recall any discussions among the students 
out of class periods? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you recall about that? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, on one occasion we had a political discus- 
sion, a political debate, could the capital system of the United States 
be overthrown peacefully. This was pertaining to the American 
students. And the majority took the position that it could not be 
overthrown peacefully, that it could only be overthrown by a bloody 
proletarian revolution organized and led by the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Gus Hall, or Malone, as he was known in the 
party, take part in this? 

Mr. Patterson. On my side? 

Mr. Sourwine. Which side? 

Mr. Parrerson. On my side. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Which was 

Mr. Parrerson. That it could only be overthrown by a bloody 
proletarian, violent revolution led by the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you have named some members of that group. 
Was Charles White also a member of the group ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you remember his party name? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was it? 

Mr. Patterson. Just a minute. 

Senator Keatrne. Maybe it was Rockefeller. 

Mr. Patrerson. I will have to pass it now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it Jimmie Walker? 

Mr. Patrerson. No, Jimmie Walker, somebody else used that name. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know who did? 

Mr. Patrerson. A student from New Jersey. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what his real name was? 

Mr. Patrerson. I have forgotten it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Jennie Cooper a Lenin School student at that 
time? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. Was Steve Nelson? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Bill Lawrence? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Philip Frankfeld? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Vera Hathaway? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Monyia Rice? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Clara Cline? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwinz. Was Mabel Tusca? 
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Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you remember any others? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us. 

Mr. Patterson. William Odell Nowell, Payne, Milton, Hutchins, 
George Hewitt. 

Mr. Sourwine. Any others that you can recall at the moment? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not right at the moment—yes, Patricia—— 

Mr. Sourwine. If you remember other names later, will you give 
them to the committee ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I will. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, while you were in Moscow, were you a member 
of the Young C ommunist International Commission on the American 
Young Communist League? 

Mr. Patrerson. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was the head of that ? 

Mr. Patterson. The executive secretary of the Young Communist 
International, Chemodanov. 

Mr. Sourwine. Chemodanov ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell us who were some of the other members ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Max Young, he was a representative from 
the Young Communist International of the American Young Com- 
munist Les ague; and Gilbert Green, at that time the national secretary 
of the American Young Communist League; and Jack Kling, who was 
a national committeeman of the American Young Communist League; 
and the national committee members of the Young Communist League 
in Moscow, which included Charlie White, Leonard Patterson, and 
Gus Hall; and also in attendance that weren’t a national committee 
member was Jimmie Walker. 


a Sourwine. When you say Leonard Patterson, you mean your- 
se 


Mr. Patrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And so Gus Hall, the man sitting here with you at 
the table, was a member of that commission with you in Moscow at 
that time? 

Mr. Patrrerson. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did that commission have sessions—did it meet ? 

Mr. Patrerson. We had a minimum of one session a day for ap- 
proximately 5 days. 

Mr. boven: Where ? 

Mr. Patterson. In the Communist International Building in Mos- 
cow, Russia. 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were in Moscow, did you attend the 12th 
plenum of the executive committee of the Communist International ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that held ? 

Mr. Patterson. Held in our school dormitory, in the auditorium. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend that? 

Mr. Patrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Whospoke? 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, Kuusinen, Otto Kuusinen, he gave the main 
political report; Earl Browder spoke there; Ernst Thaelmann spoke 
there; Piatnitsky spoke there ; and others. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Thatis Piatnitsky? Did Pollitt speak? 
Mr. Patrerson. Harry Pollitt from Great Britain; yes, he spoke. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Dmitri Manuilsky speak? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, he spoke also. 

Mr. Sourwinz. What position did Kuusinen hold at that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. He was executive secretary of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you also while there in Moscow attend a ple- 
num of the Red International of Labor Unions? 

Mr. Partrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Hall attend it with you? 

Mr. Patrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who were the speakers there ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Ernst Thaelmann from Germany, Jack Stachel 
from the United States, and Jackson, a Negro from South Africa 
who was a student in the Lenin University, and Secretary of the 
South African Communist Party ; and others. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Losovsky speak at that plenum ? 

Mr. Patrerson. He did. 

Mr. Sourwine. In May or June of 1932 were you one of that group 
which attended the sessions of the American Commission of the Com- 
munist International dealing with the Communist Party, USA? 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where instructions were outlined for the Commu- 
nist Party, USA? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who gave those instructions ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Otto Kuusinen. 

Mr. Sourwing. Was Hall present at that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Whoelse was present ? 

Mr. Partrerson. Clarence Hathaway was present, Irving Potash 
was present, Gus Hall was present, and I was present, and the Ameri- 
can student body that was in the Lenin School was also present. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Steve Nelson there? 

Mr. Parrerson. He was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Piatnitsky there? 

Mr. Parrmrson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was Ed Williams there? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What were some of the subjects discussed, subjects 
with respect to which instructions were given ? 

Mr. Patrerson. The American Communist Party was to carry out 
the directives set by the Communist International, to concentrate upon 
five major important districts, the Illinois District, the Pittsburgh 
District, the Detroit District, the New York District, and the Ohio 
District—did I say the New York District? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, you named five. 

Mr. Parrerson. And to concentrate upon arent the workers 
in the main key industries, namely, the steel industry, around Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio; Illinois; and the coal industry; and the unemployed. 

r. Sourwine. Were the subway workers in New York City men- 
tioned ¢ 
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Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that the New York City major point of con- 
centration was to organize the subway employees in the city of New 
York to get actual control of the transportation system. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the subject of a Soviet Negro Republic in the 
United States mentioned ? 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In what connection ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That the party must immediately begin to put it 
into effect, it would not be only as a propaganda slogan, but that the 
Communist Party should immediately begin to organize mass viola- 
tions in the Southern States, and particularly against any Jim Crow 
practices, against anything that the Negro was denied, would begin 
immediately to put it into practice. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you hear Otto Kuusinen criticize Earl 
Browder? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the basis of his criticism ? 

Mr. Patrerson. That Browder and the central committee of the 
party had not carried out the previous directives of the Communist 
International, and that the Communist International had already 
sent the directives to the party, as I already outlined, about the con- 
centration points, et cetera. 

And he laughed and said, “Most likely they threw them out the 
porthole, and they went into the Atlantic Ocean, and they didn’t reach 
the American Communist Party members.” 

Mr. Sourwine. How did Browder take that criticism ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Browder had nothing to say while the discussion 
was going on both by Kuusinen and the commission members and the 
students. However, he did speak in a discussion before it concluded 
and accepted the criticism and pledged to come back to the States and 
carry out the Communist International directives, in fact, they drew 
up a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mentioned Irving Potash as one who was in 
Moscow at that time. Am I correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the position Potash then held? 

Mr. Patrerson. Potash was the American representative to the 
Red_ International of Trade Unions, labor unions; they called it a 
profintern. 


Mr. Sourwine. Was James W. Ford connected with the Red Inter- 
national, labor unions? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. He was a member of the Profintern, and he 
was assigned to Hamburg, Germany, to organize and supervise the 
international trade unions’ Negro labor committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, while you were in Moscow during this period, 
was Clarence Hathaway replaced as a representative of the Commu- 
nist Party, USA? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, after this commission was over in Moscow, 
he went back to the United States. 

Mr. Sourwine. And who replaced him ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Robert Minor. 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were attending the Lenin School, did 
the Lenin School students analyze the strategy of the bonus march? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We analyzed the bonus march and drew 
up resolutions criticizing the mistakes and making recommendations 
and submitting it to the Communist International as factfinding ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Lenin School students regard the bonus 
march as a Communist operation ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, we knew that the Communist Party was 
the organizer and the leader of the bonus march, and the criticism 
we gave was of the leadership of the party in this march. 

Mr. Sourwine. Among the Lenin School students who were there 
at the same time you were, was one of them Beatrice Siskind? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was one of them Morris Childs? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, you have heard the testimony of this 
witness ; do you know him? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Keatine. May I inquire—have you completed with Mr. 
Patterson, Counsel ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Almost, Senator, not quite. 

Senator Keating. I will wait until afterward. I would like to 
inquire afterward. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is there anything, Mr. Hall, in the testimony you 
have heard Mr. Patterson give which you wish to deny or qualify 
in any way? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Senator wish to inquire now ? 

Senator Krarinc. Mr. Patterson, what is your present occupa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am a public taxicab driver in New York City. 

Senator Keratine. When did you leave the Communist Party? 

Mr. Patrerson. In 1937. 

Senator Kratine. Would you tell us a little bit more about the 
reasons for your leaving the party? 

Mr. Partrerson. Yes. 

In 19387 I was Communist Party chairman of the longshoreman’s 
group in Philadelphia, with the task of organizing the unorganized 
longshoremen and winning over the longshoremen in the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association for the Communist Party. In 
fact, I was in charge of it. I was the organizer for the party there. 

And we were able to organize. And during the second west coast 
strike out in Frisco, we were able to tie up the port of Philadelphia 
from Girard Point to Port Richmond, to strike that port in sympathy. 
And while we struck it in sympathy, we put forward some basic de- 
mands that we had in Philadelphia. I was a longshoreman at that 
time myself. We called for more men in the gangs and an increase 
in pay, et cetera, et cetera. 

And the stevedore companies agreed to our demands, and they 
gave us what we asked for. And being chairman of the negotiation 
committee for the union that was organized by the party, I did my 
first duty to report to the Communist Party, particularly the district 
organizer and the district bureau organizing committee. 
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And I was instructed by the party under no conditions must the 
strike be settled. I must keep those men on strike in sympathy with 
the west coast longshoremen, that to settle the strike in Philadelphia 
would be stabbing the west coast longshoremen in the back. 

But at the same time, the men in Philadelphia were out of work, 
and Thanksgiving was just around the corner, and the men hadn’t 
worked in a while, they were penniless, and still I was instructed to 
keep those men out after our demands had been granted. And I 
couldn’t see it, and I defied the decision of the Communist Party, and 
went back to a union membership meeting and told them that we had 
settled the strike. And we went back to work that same afternoon. 

So therefore I was brought up for several discussions, one in which 
the party indicated the Lenin School, et cetera, and I should know 
better, that “You are interested in a measly 10 cents an hour increase 
in wage, another man in the gang,” and “We live in a period when 
we are expecting big things to happen, general strikes, and organiza- 
tion of the American masses, leading them in the steps toward the 
revolution.” 

Senator Keating (now presiding). That is what they told you? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. So my eyes opened more and more, that 
they are not sincere actually in improving the conditions of American 
labor, they are not sincere; it is all false. And I began to see through 
it. And so I hung around until about August or September of the 
next year, and I just completely dropped out, and had nothing— 
and have had nothing to do with the Communist Party since. 

Senator Keatine. Have you encountered any difficulties as a result 
of leaving the party ? 

Mr. Partrerson. In what way? 

Senator Keating. Have you had any trouble with former members 
of the Communist Party that you knew in the party ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. No more than being called a stool pigeon, and things 
like that. 

Senator Keatine. You can handle that yourself? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think I can take care of myself. 

Senator Keatine. I want to say to you, Mr. Patterson, that this 
committee commends you for coming to us forthrightly as a good 
American citizen to help us in our study of the Communist Party and 
its menace in this country. You area credit to your race, and you are 
a credit to American citizenship. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Patterson, I would like to have you stand and 
look around the room. Would you do that? And tell me if there is 
anyone here who you recognize, other than Mr. Hall, concerning 


whom you have already testified, as a member of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. 


Mr. Patrerson. I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you point out that individual, or individuals 
und name him or her? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. Mr. Benjamin Davis; I know him from 
the first time he ever came to New York. And I don’t think he was 
then a member of the New York committee. I think he wasn’t 
encouraged to join then. 

Mr. Davis. Just keep your filthy stool pigeon off of me. He is no 
credit to the Negro race; he is a disgrace—— 
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Mr. Parrerson. You are a disgrace; you are a disgrace to every- 
thing. 

Sento Keating. You will be given an i cere re / to testify. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that Mr. Davis be put under subpena to remain 
and testify. 

Senator Krattne. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us what you know of Mr. Davis’ activities in 
the Communist Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Davis became a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States, to my best knowledge, during the year 
1930. Mr. Davis came up to New York from Georgia and he at that 
time was defense counsel for Angelo Herndon, and he had a meeting 
at the Communist Party district headquarters at 2628 Union Square, 
together with myself, Otto Hall, and I believe George S. Siskind. 
And since then he became a member of the Communist Party and the 
Communist Party brought him from Atlanta to New York City and 
made him one of the leaders from a district scale to a national scale 
on up in the Communist Party, even as high as a national committee 
member. He ran on the Communist Party ticket. He ran on the 
city council and was elected, I believe, twice. He has been an active 
party member since 1930, according to the press. 

Now, according to my knowing him, from 1930 until 1937, the time 
I went out of the party, he was a top, leading, card-carrying member 
of the party, because I was there. I attended meetings with him, 
worked with him, drew up resolutions with him, and helped discuss 
policy together. 

And I am not ashamed of what I did then. I don’t deny it. What 
I did then I thought was right. And when I thought it was wrong, 
I broke with the Communist Party. When I found out the Com- 
munist Party was wrong, I exposed the Communist Party. And I 
don’t criticize Mr. Davis if he still wants to overthrow the American 
Government by force and violence. He has a right to hold his views. 
T havea right to hold mine. 

I have traveled in Russia. I have lived there almost 2 years. I 
went almost all over Russia, and I saw how the people live in Russia. 
I have traveled practically all over this country of ours, both in the 
Communist Party and since I have been out of the Communist Party, 
and I have had a chance to make up my mind and choose which is the 
best system. I have seen how the so-called national minorities live in 
Russia, in the Crimea, Yalta, in the Ukraine, and different places. I 
was born in the South. I was born in North Carolina, and I know 
how we live in this country, and I make this statement very brazenly 
as to the “paradise” in Russia: With all the shortcomings that we 
have in the United States, if you want to put it on a racial basis, or 
a Negro basis, we American Negroes are better off, not only than the 
minorities in Russia, but the so-called Great Russians themselves. 
I wouldn’t say there wasn’t room for improvement, but if you take it 
as a whole, we have the highest standard of living, we are better 
educated, we have more wealth distributed among us, and I defy 
anyone to deny it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator Krartne. You are excused, Mr. Patterson, with the thanks 
and commendation of the committee. 
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Mr. Sourwine. May we have Mr. Davis sworn for brief testimony, 
sir? 

Senator Keatrne. Step forward, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. You haven’t given me my subpena. You have just 
told me to come up. 

Senator Keatrne. Do you refuse to be sworn? 

Mr. Davis. Just give me asubpena. That is the way you get people 
up to testify. 

Senator Keatrne. Are you Mr. Benjamin Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I would like to consult with my attorney. 

(Consults with Mr. Rein.) 

Senator Keating. Will you step forward ? 

Mr. Davis. No. I refuse tostep forward. If you give mea subpena, 
I will come forward. 

Senator Keattne. And you refuse to be sworn as a witness pursuant 
to the oral directions of the committee ? 

Mr. Davis. I would say this, that Mr. Rein cannot accept me as his 
client at this time, and I would like the opportunity to consult with 
my attorney. 

Senator Kratinc. You wish to have counsel before testifying here? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Keating. You are within your rights in that re And 
when will it be convenient for you to appear as a witness? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know. The whole thing is a bother, a sordid 
business to me, and I will consult my attorney about it as to what 
my legal rights are. 

Senator Keattne. I will say to counsel that I think the witness has 
a right to have counsel with him, and we will direct the witness to 
appear at such time as counsel is prepared. 

Mr. Sourwine. Counsel, sir, will be prepared whenever the Chair 
directs. I would suggest that the committee order his return at a 
date certain. The committee knows, if the witness does not, that a 
subpena is merely evidence of the committee’s order, and in this case 
we have a public record being made which is also evidence of the com- 
mittee’s order. If the chairman would order Mr. Davis’ return at a 
stipulated time. 

enator Kreatine. The witness is directed to appear at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning in this same room for interrogation, and will be 
privileged to be accompanied by the counsel of his selection at that 
time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully request that the 
witness be directed by the Chair to take a good look at Mr. Hall who 
is now here testifying, because he will be asked questions about Mr. 
Hall when he appears tomorrow. 

Senator Katine. That is a suggestion to the witness. 

Mr. Davis. May I express this, that I already have a subpena to 
appear tomorrow morning before the House Un-American Committee, 
and you had better get your subpenas straight because I have got one 
to be there at 10 o’clock and I can’t be two places at one time. 

Senator Keattne. You have the subpena with you? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think I do. 

Senator Keating. The testimony will be brief, and you are directed 
to appear here at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 
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Mr. Davis. I suggest you get the lynchers of Mack Parker up here 
and do something about him instead of worrying about me. 

Senator Keatine. Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Hall, does the Communist Party U.S.A. report 
to the international organization known as the Communist and Work- 
ers Parties? 

Mr. Hatu. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you tell us how it happened that the World 
Marxist Review of January 1960, published as the “Theoretical and 
Information Journal of Communist and Workers’ Parties,” on page 
51 states that, “The National Executive Committee, Communist Party, 
U.S.A., has addressed the following letter to the membership,” and 
then goes ahead and prints a letter—in other words, can you explain 
how this magazine obtained possession of this document, a letter 
written by the national executive committee of the Communist Party 
to its membership ? 

Mr. Haut. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did you arrange for a transcript of cer- 
tain proceedings of the Communist Party Convention, the 17th na- 
tional convention, transcribed for radio use, to be made available for 
broadcasting in the United States? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know about such arrangements having been 
made? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Will you tell us to what station or stations this ma- 
terial was offered ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwtne. It wasn’t offered to all the radio stations in the 
country, was it? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us the basis on which a selection was 
made among radio stations as to which it would be offered to? 

Mr. Haut. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Communist Party, U.S.A., 17th conven- 
tion adopt any resolutions with respect to Cuba? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t that convention call upon party members 
to popularize Cuba as a vacation resort and to help build up tourist 
trade in that country, as reported in the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 14, 1959, at page 22? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, you have been quoted as saying that— 
The very lives of the new regimes in Cuba would have been cut short, were it not 


for the firm position for nonintervention taken by the peace forces of the world, 
with the Soviet Union, People’s China, and other Socialist nations in the fore- 


front. 
Is that a correct quotation ? 
Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
Mr. Sourwine. Does this mean that these nations have intervened 
in the affairs of Cuba and that you approve of this intervention ? 
Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chater the particular quotation I just read 
was from Political Affairs of January 1960, an article, “Our Sights 
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to the Future,” by Gus Hall, designated as the keynote speech at the 
17th National Convention of the Communist Party of the United 
States, December 10, 1959. 

I ask that the full text of this article—keynote speech—be printed 
in the record. 

Senator Keatrna. It will be received. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and reads as 
follows:) 

ExHIsIT No. 4 


[From Political Affairs, January 1960] 
Our SIGHTS TO THE FUTURE 
(By Gus Hall) 


(Keynote speech to the 17th National Convention, Communist Party of the 
U.S.A., December 10, 1959) 


I. A NEW ERA IN THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


These are turbulent times. We are living in a period when events move with 
great speed—when decades are at times telescoped into weeks, Nor is the turbu- 
lence merely on the surface of things. The movement of events today is pro- 
foundly reshaping the world. It is basically altering the relationship of forces 
and is creating a constant succession of new, unprecedented situations. And 
the pace of these changes grows faster as time goes on. 

It is in the midst of these developments that our 17th convention meets. 
During the next 4 days we will undertake, dispassionately and realistically, to 
appraise the state of affairs in the world and in our own country, and to chart 
our course for the momentous period which lies ahead of us. This is a difficult 
task, but it is also an exciting and enthusing task—and a rewarding one. 


Two conventions 


The scope and speed of events is dramatized with special force by the con- 
trast between the atmosphere, surrounding circumstances and outlook of this 
convention and the corresponding features of the 16th convention. That conven- 
tion took place in the midst of confusion and bewilderment resulting from the 
revelations of the 20th congress of the CPSU concerning the weaknesses and 
mistakes of the Stalin era. It took place amid the disorientation and question- 
ing created by the Polish and Hungarian events. That was a period when world 
tensions were on the upgrade, and when the Dulles policies of “brinkmanship” 
and “massive retaliation” were in the ascendency. It was the period of the 
Suez invasion. 

It was a time when the party was in the depths of a crisis in which its very 
life or death was a subject of intense debate. It was a time of the gathering of 
the right opportunist and liquidationist forces for their assault on the party, 
an assault reflecting the worldwide revisionist swing which developed under the 
pressures of bourgeois ideology and as a reaction to the “left’’—sectarian, dog- 
matic practices of the past. 

Finally, the convention took place when the party was just emerging from 
the disruption created by the attacks on it under the Smith Act and other re- 
pressive measures of the period when McCarthyism was at its height. 

Looking back on the situation of those days, it must be said that the 16th 
convention, in spite of all its weaknesses, was a positive achievement. 

That convention had before it two central problems: (1) whether or not 
there was a place for a Communist Party in the United States, and (2) whether 
such a party, under American conditions, could be a Marxist-Leninist party. 
Despite the difficulties of that period, the convention gave aftirmative answers 
to those questions and laid the basis for the reconsolidation of our party. Those 
struggles were necessary, and they prepared the party to meet today’s tasks. 

As is true in all phenomena, the elements of change—of the new—were then 
already discernible. The McCarthyite hysteria had already begun to subside. 
The Supreme Court decision had opened the doors to a new stage of the school 
desegregation fight. The peace movement was beginning to move forward, with 
the development of the campaign against nuclear tests. And the painful re 
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examination and correction of the 20th Congress contained within themselves 
the seeds of a new clarity and cleansing, and of a new upsurge of the world 
Marxist-Leninist movement. All these developments, however, were then present 
only in embryo or in their initial stages. 

How radically and unalterably different are the circumstances in which our 
17th convention meets! Our party enters this convention victorious over the 
elements of liquidationism and revisionism, and having in the main eradicated 
their twin evils—“left”-sectarianism and dogmatism. 

This is a convention which ends all “holding operations” and sets our sights 
to the future. It is a convention of advance, of progress. This is the first con- 
vention to take place in the era when the Socialist forces of the world have 
attained dominance, and when the world peace forces, for the first time in his- 
tory, are the most powerful voice and movement on the world scene. This con- 
vention is being held at a time when the portals of opportunity have been opened 
to a new era of mankind, free of the scourge of war. 

And it is being held at a time when the decline in our ranks has been halted, 
when the morale and fighting spirit of our membership is on the upgrade, re- 
flecting these new developments in the world. The factionalism which caused 
such tremendous damage and threatened the very existence of the party has been 
defeated, though remnants of it still exist. 

In view of all this, the goals and aims of this convention must be far 
higher, far in advance of those of the 16th convention. The heart of the 16th 
convention was the struggle against those who maintained that there was no 
place for a Communist Party. Today this question does not even exist. Rather 
the central question-of this convention is: What is the role of the party in this 
entirely new situation? How can it now move out into the broad stream of 
the people movement? how can it break the bonds of its isolation and become 
more and more effectively a factor in the life of our Nation? in the growing 
movement for peace, in the struggle of the workers, the Negro people, the youth, 
and other sections of the people? 

A new era 


Dialectics teaches us that everything is in a process of endless change, a 
process in which there is a constant conflict between the old and the new. As 
Marxists, as fighters for progress, we therefore at all times seek out what is new. 

But not everything that is new is important. Hence we have to single out 
that which is not only new but significant—that which indicates the future direc- 
tion of development. To do that, we must thoroughly study the history of the 
development of the new and its emergence from the past. 

We must ever be on the alert for the signs of the new, but at the same time 
we must not make the mistake of acting as if it were already here full blown. 
When we see the first green shoots of grass, we do not say, “Let’s make hay.” 
Instead, we do what is necessary to bring it to the point where it is full grown. 
Then, when the sun shines, we are ready to make hay. 

It is in such a light that we should examine what is new in the world of today. 
And there is plenty. This is the beginning of a new era in the life of our Nation, 
our people, and our party. And we must not only see but must clearly define 
the features of this new era. 

These were born and matured in the era that is ended—the era to which Henry 
Luce gave the name “The American Century.” That was the era of the unques- 
tioned dominance of the American monopolies in the capitalist world, of con- 
tinuous expansion and growth with apparently no serious challenge from any 
source. It was an era in which American capitalism reached unprecedented 
heights, in which the rest of the capitalist world, prostrated by the war, lay at 
the feet of American big business. It was the era of “positions of strength,” of 
dictation to other countries and infringement on their sovereignty. 

It was an era that produced such bombastic, arrogant “carrot and club” 
policies as “containment” and “rollback” of the Socialist world, and of trade 
embargoes intended to strangle its economic development. It was an era when 
American military bases mushroomed all over the face of the earth, and when 
the coffers of the American trusts were swelled with the profits extracted from 
the peoples of Latin America, Asia, and Africa. Truly, the “American century” 
seemed quite real and impressive. 

This was the America which molded and left its imprint on our living stand- 
ards, our culture, our thinking and our attitude toward the rest of the world. 
This is the America we must understand if we are to grasp the developing new 
features of the America which is succeeding it. 
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Let us now take a closer look at the new and developing. First we must look 
at the position our Nation occupies in the world. 

The outstanding world phenomenon of today is the fact that the balance of 
strength is tipping decidedly in the direction of the Socialist world. This is a 
development of profound importance to every capitalist country, but its impact 
on the leading capitalist stronghold, the bastion of world capitalism, is a vir- 
tually explosive one. 

The roots of these new relationships lie in the emergence after World War II 
of not one but a group of Socialist countries—a Socialist sector of the world 
embracing fully one-third of its people. These countries, bursting onto the scene 
of history, have undergone a meteoric growth, and are today moving at a 
terrific pace in their industrial, scientific, social, and cultural development. 
Within a matter of a relatively few years, these Socialist countries, so recently 
looked upon as backward, bid to become the dominant economic force in the 
world, producing more than half of its total industrial output. 

This is a fundamental change, whose ramifications basically affect all parts 
of the world. But it is not the only challenge which has developed to the posi- 
tion of American capitalism. 

Thus, it coincides with the beginning of the end of the era of colonialism. 
One colonial country after another is breaking out of its bondage and setting 
forth on the path of independence and national freedom. Beginning in Asia 
and the Near East, this development is sweeping across Africa, and is now 
challenging the dominance of the United States in what has been its own pre- 
serve, Latin America. The revolutionary development in Cuba, and the coura- 
geous resistance of the Cuban people to American imperialist intervention, is 
an inspiration to the people’s forces throughout this hemisphere. This growing 
bloe of newly liberated countries represents a powerful new force on the world 
scene. 

Such developments have narrowed the sphere of colonial exploitation and 
have shut off, one after another, the pipelines of imperialist superprofits from 
these sources. The independence of these countries today is not nominal but 
genuine. What makes it genuine is the existence of the Socialist world—a world 
on which they can rely for the assistance they need, and which imperialism has 
so long denied them. Certainly the very lives of the new regimes in Egypt, 
Iraq, and Cuba would have been cut short, were it not for the firm position for 
nonintervention taken by the peace forces of the world, with the Soviet 
Union, People’s China, and other Socialist nations in the forefront. A further 
dramatic example was the Soviet Union’s economic assistance in the construc- 
tion of the Aswan Dam in Egypt after the United States had refused. Herein 
lies the basis of the policy of neutrality adopted by these nations, and of their 
generally friendly attitude toward the Socialist countries. 

A third major development of this era is the economic revival of the other 
capitalist countries. These have repaired the ravages of the war, and have gone 
through an extended period of expansion and modernization of their productive 
facilities. Today they are able to compete with American capitalists in field after 
field in which American products once reigned supreme. The share of the 
United States in world capitalist production, once over 50 percent, is now closer to 
40. And the dominance which previously seemed so unquestioned is increasingly 
being challenged. 

Growing competition from abroad has greatly narrowed the trade surplus en- 
joyed by this country for a number of years, and this has contributed to a huge 
jump in the deficit balance of payments with other countries. The deficit first 
appeared in 1950, and for the next several years it averaged about a billion 
dollars a year. But for the past 2 years it has totaled more than $7.5 billion. 
And this has created a threat to the stability of the dollar which is causing 
American big business no small alarm. 

At the recent National Foreign Trade Convention in New York, the new factors 
in the world situation were recognized by more than one of the speakers. 
Thus, one said: “American industry must accept the concept that today’s custo- 
mers may be tomorrow’s competitors.” Another spoke of the need “to face the 
central issue of how to have both cooperation and competition.” Such positions 
are a far cry from the old policies in foreign trade. 

The distinction is also illustrated by the fact that half a dozen years ago 
the Western European countries were appealing to the United States to let 
down its trade bars, under the slogan of “trade, not aid.” But today it is Under 
Secretary of State Dillon who travels to Europe to ask for more markets for 
American goods from these very same countries. 
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Today, too, it is President Eisenhower who travels across half the world, on 
a trip representing an attempt to meet with concrete actions the challenges 
from all three major sources. 

World War II, with the growth of the Socialist world and the development 
of the colonial liberation movement, ushered in a new and deeper stage of the 
general crisis of capitalism. The developments since then have given rise to 
yet another, still deeper, phase of the general crisis. 

This is the new world in which our country must make a place for itself. 
In a true sense of the word, the problem our people face is that of finding the 
least painful transition from the “American Century” to the new era of chal- 
lenge, of peaceful coexistence. 


The fight for peace—yesterday and today 


The central expression of the “American Century” concept has been the cold 
war. But with the fading of this concept, the coldwar policies of “positions of 
strength” and “brinkmanship” have proven themselves increasingly bankrupt. 
In this, a major factor has been also the peace policies of the Soviet Union. 

As a result, American big business has been compelled to begin a painful re- 
examination of its policies—in the words of Dulles himself, an “agonizing 
reappraisal”—and to take a more realistic approach to the situation in which 
it finds itself. 

In this lie the reasons for the proposal by Eisenhower for an exchange of 
visits with Khrushchev, leading to the historic visit of Khrushchev to this 
country and its momentous consequences. Among these were the Camp David 
agreement that “all outstanding international questions should be settled not 
by the application of force but by peaceful means through negotiations,” laying 
the basis for summit discussions, as well as for direct meetings between heads 
of states. Among them, too, are a number of immediate gains—the conclusion 
of an agreement for expanded cultural exchange, agreements for cooperation 
in nuclear research and for joint medical research projects, and, of great sig- 
nificance, the agreement between the nations regarding the Antarctic Continent. 

This represents a break in the direction of American foreign policy. How 
fast or how far it will move in this new direction depends on the American 
people and on the pressure they exert. 

It is not by any means the end of the cold war. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has not yet shown in practice either the will or the actions to guarantee 
that this is the direction our country will follow. It has recognized the need 
for a change, but there is no indication as to how far-reaching or complete that 
change will be. And the diehard cold war forces, who are very powerful, have 
already launched a counteroffensive designed to regain the ground they have 
lost and to wipe out whatever advances toward peace have been won. This 
is something which must be taken very seriously. 

But the key thing is that the public admission of the bankruptcy of the old 
policies and the need for a change has opened the floodgates of discussion 
as to what the new policies should be. Peace therefore emerges more than 
ever as the central issue of our day. It is to this that we must apply our- 
selves with all the energy, skill, and ingenuity at our command. It is to 
this that our work in all other fields must be related. 

In this connection, we must see clearly the distinctive features of the fight 
for peace in the present period. In past years, we organized, conducted, 
and led a campaign for peace, including the notable Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal. We did so in the context of the fundamentally correct analysis that 
a danger of war existed, exemplified by Korea and later by Indochina. To- 
day we are again taking part in a campaign for peace, but in the context of 
a new analysis—again fundamentally correct—that lasting peace, total disarma- 
ment, and peaceful coexistence are in the cards, that they are realizable goals. 

Both are campaigns for peace, but under such different conditions. Are 
we not called upon, then, to think about specific tactics to meet the specific 
conditions that flow out of the difference in the specific situations surround- 
ing them? The past drive was based on a negative development; this one is 
based on a positive development. The past drive took place in a situation 
in which the peace forces were growing but not yet dominant: this one takes 
place in a situation in which the peace forces are already the stronger. 
The past drive occurred in an atmosphere of jingoism and national chauvin- 
isin ; this one is unfolding in an atmosphere in which the whole Nation is 
discussing the banning of nuclear tests, total disarmament, and peaceful co- 


existence. These factors should indicate to us the need for fresh, concrete 
thinking. 
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We must be specific 


There is a general, overall sentiment for peace. This sentiment has grown 
in intensity as the weapons of war have increased in destructiveness. And 
as the balance of world forces has shifted, so have the moods and thinking 
of the mass of Americans shifted toward peace. It is this overall yearning 
and concern for peace that forms the foundation for a concerted mass crusade 
for survival. This crusade is, of course, of utmost importance, and we must 
devote our best energies and forces to it. However, this is not enough. 
Such a general crusade will not by itself secure lasting peace. 

The fight for peace must be developed in more specific forms. Its mooring 
lines must be tied to the specific self-interest of specific sections of the people. 
The campaign for peace is directed toward saving our lives and our civilization 
from destruction. But it also brings with it certain immediate benefits for the 
people and—yes—for the industrialists it means immediate profits. It is in 
relation to this that we must develop the slogans and the campaign for total 
disarmament. 

Cutting down on armaments is the only possible road to cutting down the 
ever-mounting burden of taxes. Only if we have a cut in arms production will 
we have a cut in prices. The building of the schools, roads, hospitals, parks, 
houses, and other things the people so badly need, is blocked by the spending 
of huge sums for the stockpiling of instruments of destruction. Surely, the 
problem of the huge farm surpluses, with the resulting impoverishment in many 
agricultural areas, is bound up with the opening of worldwide markets in a 
world free from armament burdens. These and many more are the mooring 
lines to which the fight for peace must be secured. 

A generation of the American people has grown up in and made a livelihood 
from an economy that in large measure has been supported and souped up by 
war orders. War economy has been accepted as a normal and necessary part 
of our economic system. This stands as a roadblock to a full mobilization of 
the forces for peace. As Comrade Lumer’s report will show concretely, this is 
a false conception. We have the task of removing this roadblock. 

During these same years of the arms economy, a body of thought has developed 
to the effect that the Negro people can break down the bars of discrimination in 
industry, housing, and education only when our Nation is either at war or pre- 
paring for war. Unfortunately, there has been an element of truth in this. 
Sut we must show clearly how disarmament and peace can be conducive to an 
atmosphere in which this struggle can more readily be won. Wars and war 
tensions bring with them a growth of chauvinism and jingoism, while peace is 
conducive to an atmosphere of brotherhood and understanding. We must under- 
stand these special roadblocks to the movement for peace among the Negro 
people. 

Many Negro workers are at the bottom of the seniority list. Therefore, any 
cutbacks in production means unemployment for them. This is a definite chal- 
lenge to us in working out a substitute for military production. 

Similarly, we need to deal with other specific problems affecting the young 
people, women, the handicapped, and the old workers. Generalities will not do. 

Hence, while we take part in the general crusade for peace, we must under- 
stand that specific groups, because of specific interests, will start from and 
rally around narrower issues involved in the fight for peace. With some, un- 
restricted trade with the socialist countries will be the starting point, with others 
it will be the dangers of fallout. For still others, disarmament will be the point 
of greatest interest. 

We must see the fight for peace realistically in all its many-sided aspects. 
At this point, the need is not for starting a peace movement from scratch. Such 
a movement is here. It expresses itself in a thousand ways and at a variety of 
levels. At this stage, it is above all expressed through the existing mass organ- 
izations of the people. 

In a nation like ours, where almost everyone belongs to one or more mass 
organizations, this is a firm and certainly a broad base. Here is where we should 
be working to help build and elevate the peace movement. While doing so, we 
should also have our sights on more concerted and united movements, confer- 
ences, and actions of various kinds of local, State, and national levels. If the 
central issue of peace is to give rise to the greatest, most persistent crusade of 
our times, what is needed is not one but a number of national centers to guide, 
prod, and organize it. Not only is this necessary with respect to specific issues 
but in addition, it seems to me, the youth, women, farmers, veterans, and other 
groups need such special centers of direction. 
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Problems on the home front 


There is a close relationship between world developments and those on the 
domestic scene. 

What is it that best describes our domestic situation as we enter the decade 
of the sixties? Is it tranquillity, stability? Are we moving on the path of un- 
ending growth and expansion? In spite of the present high level of production, 
these words do not fit the realities of life in our country. Rather, the state 
of affairs in our Nation is better described as one of instability, uneasiness, and 
hesitation. 

What best describes the United States of the sixties is the growing catalog 
of serious problems, steadily becoming more aggravated, which are seeking 
solution. And what gives these developments such importance and seriousness 
is that they occur simultaneously with the developments on the world seene which 
we have described. 

An outstanding new feature on the home scene is the development of auto- 
mation, whose many ramifications and effects are now reaching into all aspects 
of our national life. Strictly speaking, automation is still an infant. But it is 
already throwing its weight around like a full-grown heavyweight. 

A most striking evidence of its effects is the rise in unemployment in the suc- 
cessive postwar boom periods. In the peak boom year of 1953, following the 
1948-49 slump, 2.9 percent of the labor force was unemployed. In 1956, the 
year of peak economic activity following the 1953-54 slump, the figure was 4.2 
percent. In the present period, which follows the depression of 1957-58, un- 
employment has remained well above 5 percent of the labor force. In October 
1959 it stood at 6 percent. Speaking on this question, Senator Eugene McCarthy 
of Minnesota had the following to say: “This is far too high for a dynamic 
economy, but its effect could be managed if it were spread evenly throughout 
the economy. The fact is that unemployment has reached disaster proportions 
in certain regions and for certain age, racial, and educational groups.” 

What these figures show is a reemergence, since the war, of the industrial 
reserve army on a growing scale. And in this, the displacement of workers 
through automation is playing a constantly growing part. 

Automation, and the determination of the monopolies to clear the way for 
more rapid automation, is also largely at the bottom of the current drive to 
undermine working conditions in steel, on the railroads, on the waterfront, and 
in many other industries. It serves also as an instrument used by big business 
for the destruction of its small competitors and increased concentration of 
ownership and control. The slogan of big business has become “Automate or 
die.” And in the process, many do die. 

Other reports will go further into the problems arising from automation. 
Here I want only to point out how different are its consequences under social- 
ism. In a Socialist society all technological advances are welcome. The fruits 
of science and technology are no problem, but rather the foundation on which 
the economy will rapidly be built to new heights, the basis of the goal of sur- 
passing our own standard of living. The rapid development of automation in 
the Socialist nations will serve to prod the development of automation here; 
but the benefits from automation to the workers in the Socialist countries will 
also serve to inspire our workers, helping them to see the need for socialism, and 
to struggle for the benefits of automation here. 

We must work out definite plans and demands with the aim that at least part 
of the fruits of this technological advance will go to benefit the working people 
of our land. A proper examination of the questions growing out of automation 
is also the key to understanding the present big business drive against organized 
labor. 

A second major feature of the home scene is the growing financial instability 
of the country. Our national debt is higher than it was at the end of the war, 
and is still rising. The taxpayers are saddled with a burden of interest now in 
the neighborhood of $9 billion a year and still going up. State and local debts 
have been going up by leaps and bounds and are at an alltime high. Private 
debt has multiplied several times during the postwar years. The burden of 
taxes has grown to impossible levels, yet Government debts continue to rise. 
Prices have risen greatly since the end of the war and the value of the dollar 
has been steadily shrinking. The Federal Government is experiencing increas- 
ing difficulty in financing the national debt and borrowing more money. As 
one observer has remarked, the credit of the U.S. Government, once considered 
the soundest in the world, is now becoming shaky. And because of this coun- 
try’s world role, these developments are having worldwide repercussions. 
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A third important feature is the chronic agricultural crisis. Farmers are 
being increasingly squeezed between shrinking farm prices and mounting pro- 
duction costs. Farm income is steadily declining, and is now at its lowest point 
in 17 years. Our storage facilities are being choked by the growing mountain 
of unsalable surpluses of farm products. There are growing areas of desolation 
in marginal farmlands, with farmers driven out in rising numbers thanks to 
the development of modern, mechanized farming in the more productive areas. 
All in all, America’s farmers are in serious difficulties, which are having an 
effect on the entire country. 

To these features, we may add the failure of our society to provide adequate 
housing, education, and health facilities, whose lack grows more acute from 
year to year. There is also the growing stench of corruption and moral decay, 
which is penetrating every corner of American life. As one person expressed 
it, “Everybody is on the gravy train of payola these days—except the working 
people.” 

Affected by all these things in the sharpest measure are in the first place the 
18 million Negro people, as well as the 5 million Mexican-Americans and the 
million or more Puerto Ricans in the United States. The slum housing and 
the ghettoes to which they are confined are becoming not better but steadily 
worse. They are the most severely affected by the unfair system of taxation, by 
rising prices, by unemployment, and by the farm crisis. 

This is the America we see as we enter the decade of the sixties. These are 
the realities of life on the homefront, corresponding to those in the world situa- 
tion. It is these realities of life to which this convention must apply itself, and 
with which the party must deal. 


Meeting the challenge 


How does America react to these developments? What are the different cur- 
rents which are emerging? In what direction are the different groups moving? 
In short, how is America meeting the challenge? 

American monopoly capital is reacting to the world situation with attempts to 
readjust, reassess, and make changes in its foreign policy, to accommodate itself 
to present-day realities. This is most dramatically demonstrated by the proposal 
for the Eisenhower-Khrushchey exchange of visits. And this in turn has been 
one of the basic factors in opening up the new possibilities which now exist in the 
fight for peace. 

Thus, we have on the one hand the beginnings of a readjustment of direction 
in the sphere of foreign policy. But, on the other hand, monopoly capital has 
reacted to the developments at home in an opposite manner. On this front, it is 
developing a most far-reaching, concentrated drive against labor, whose aim is 
to deprive the unions of all economic and political power and to place them under 
complete Government domination and control. The drive is marked especially 
by the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act, by the attack on the steel union, and 
by a rash of proposals for additional antilabor laws, including the outlawing of 
major strikes. ‘The scope of the attack is indicated by the fact that Adlai Steven- 
son, who seeks the Democratic presidential nomination, has added his voice to 
the demand for outlawing strikes. The fight against this drive is the central 
issue, and we must not permit it to be sidetracked by such peripheral issues as 
racketeering, corruption, and undemocratic practices, important as these are. 

Accompanying the antilabor offensive is a drive against civil rights and civil 
liberties. The forces of reaction have succeeded in bogging down completely the 
implementation of the Supreme Court antisegregation decision. They have wiped 
the names of a quarter of a million southern Negro voters from the registration 
lists. They have been able to intimidate the Supreme Court and to make it 
retreat from its position on anti-Communist laws and other repressive measures, 
affecting not only the rights of Communists but those of the entire American 
people. The situation has reached such proportions that a Harry Truman, who 
once had liberal pretensions, now makes speeches against liberalism. 

The entire drive of big-business reaction is of such scope and nature as to make 
the overwhelming majority of Americans its victims. In this lies the key to our 
mass and united front policies. 

The victims of this drive have begun to fight back, and to give expression to 
their protests, resentments, and demands. This is the basic feature of the 
situation, which we must recognize despite the confusion, the waverings and 
the ups and downs which exist. 
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In the labor movement, there are pressures and rumblings from below, of 
which sections of the leadership are being compelled to take note. The bank- 
ruptcy of the old policies of the labor leadership in the face of the new prob- 
lems is becoming increasingly felt. A striking expression of the new moods 
developing among the rank and file is the militancy shown by the steelworkers 
during and since their strike. 

The Negro people’s movement has shown an upsurge in a number of fields. 
New independent political movements are making their appearance. New levels 
of organization and activity are developing among Negro trade unionists, as 
witnessed by the struggles they waged at the AFL-CIO and UAW conventions. 
Of major importance is the formation of the Negro Labor Committee on the 
initiative of A. Philip Randolph. 

Among the youth, there are growing signs of rebellion against the lack of 
decent jobs and training facilities, against the McCarthyite intimidation which 
disgraces our educational institutions, against segregation, and against the 
corruption and lack of perspective emanating from the cold-war atmosphere 
and pressures. To a growing extent, youth are becoming active in the peace 
movement today. 

And so it is, too, with other sections of the people. 


The 1960 elections 


All these movements and struggles are developing alongside of the peace move- 
ment, and are related and intertwined with it, so that the success of one is de- 
pendent on that in others. To give leadership and guidance to this complex of 
movements at their existing level is therefore the central mass task of the 
party. The multiplicity of forms and levels of the unfolding of the people’s 
resistance must become our primary concern. 

While these grow and are built around specific issues as they confront the 
people, in the direction of their movement and in their objective totality they 
are movements directed against monopoly. We want to participate in, or- 
ganize, and lead the broadest of united front movements—on every level—in 
a thousand ways, in 10,000 places, on 100,000 issues—if possible, with 180 
million people. Obviously, we cannot make an understanding of the antimonop- 
oly character of these struggles on the part of others a condition for a united 
front. But we ourselves must at all times understand that this is their basic 
nature. 

Our electoral policies and activities in 1960 constitute an extension of such 
a united front policy. In very specific forms, the American people must find 
ways, through candidates and campaigns, to advance the struggle for peace and 
peaceful coexistence and to halt the offensive of big business at home. Wherever 
possible, the gap between these two opposite directions of development should 
be bridged in candidates and programs. However, where this is not possible, 
we should not therefore limit our electoral activities. We must find ways of 
giving support to candidates who take a positive position on the peace issue, 
while opposing any support they may give to the big business offensive at home, 
and vice versa. 

While giving priority to the peace issue, all the needs of the people must be 
fought for wages, jobs, labor’s rights, civil rights and liberties, social security, 
housing, health, youth needs, ete. It is essential to show the direct relationship 
between the cold war and vast military expenditures, and the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the people. 

On the basis of such movements and in connection with the election cam- 
paign, efforts must be made to forge broad electoral unity to oppose the chief can- 
didates of reaction and the cold war and to promote the nomination and election 
of propeace, prolabor and procivil rights candidates for office at all levels, in- 
cluding trade unionists and Negro representatives. It is also necessary to 
nominate and elect representatives from other minority groups, Puerto Rican 
and Mexican-American. 

Labor and the Negro people can no longer be satisfied by a small few from 
their own ranks in Congress and public office. This election must see a sub- 
stantial number of labor and Negro candidates from the primaries through 
the final elections. 

An imperative task is to make the Dixiecrats a major target of attack, to 
expose and isolate them and to defeat their reactionary Republican and Demo- 
crat Party allies in the North. In the Democratic Party, in the labor unions 
and Negro people’s organizations, and in all organizations that support the 
Democratic Party, the demand often raised by liberal forces should be pressed 
with full force today, namely to oust the Dixiecrats from the Democratic Party. 
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The proposal of the Civil Rights Commission to establish Federal registrars 
must be applied in 1960 and guarantee the full right to register and vote to 
Negroes and others who are now denied that right by local restrictive practices 
of any kind. 

The offensive of big business has given impetus and opportunity to advance 
independent political action on the part of the labor movement. By boldly 
moving into the apparatus of the two-party system, and by mobilizing and or- 
ganizing an independent political force around this activity, the base for the 
future can be laid. Only through such activity will there emerge the under- 
standing, the leadership and the personnel for a completely independent organ- 
ization or party of the developing antimonopoly movement, headed by labor, 
in the period ahead. 

Il. THE PARTY 


Our party has traveled a difficult path—and this not only since the 16th con- 
vention. The enemy has thrown wave after wave, both internally and externally, 
against us now for 10 years. We can say with just pride that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. has come through the fires battered but intact. We have suffered 
defeats but in an overall sense we have matured, become steeled and tempered. 

As we all know, a Marxist-Leninist party must not only base itself on the gen- 
eral truth but must gear itself to the specific surroundings and conditions in 
which it lives and works. So, if we are to reflect this maturity, we must in the 
quickest possible time gear ourselves to the new period ahead of us. One of 
the best guarantees that we will be able to meet this challenge is that we are now 
a united party. Therefore we can now turn all of our attention and energies 
to the mass tasks and political responsibilities we face. Because of this we can 
now put aside all one-sideness and hesitations. 

Possibly it was unavoidable, but the fact is that we have now gone through a 
period that could be called a holding operation, an operation to stop the decline 
and deterioration of our party. I think it is realistic to say that we can now 
end all such concepts. We are no longer a holding operation but a live, 
growing organization. Many districts have already demonstrated their ability 
to move and grow, but this must now become a general rule for the whole party. 
In short, both the objective and subjective conditions are now ripe for our party 
to move into a position of becoming a serious factor in the life of our Nation, 
in the work of the trade unions, the Negro people, the youth, the farmers and 
other sections of the population. 


End negativism 


I will not attempt to go into all facets of the work of our party, as that will 
be done in separate reports, including a report on party organization. Therefore, 
I would like to limit my remarks to one or two specific questions. 

I want to call your attention to one leftover of the past period that we must 
eliminate. Some of our cadre and a small section of our membership, and 
especially some of the friends and members who left our ranks, are afflicted by 
a disease one could designate as “negativism.” Let me speak directly to you, 
comrades and friends, who are so afflicted. 

This negativism or cynicism is not based on realities. There is no realistic 
political foundation for such an outlook on life in general, on the prospects 
of socialism, or on the immediate future. Your moods arise because you have 
permitted temporary subjective factors to overwhelm your better judgment. You 
should carefully assess the fact that you cannot remain on the side lines with a 
wait-and-see attitude without a slow, possibly unnoticed process of corrosion and 
deterioration setting in. Now let me say that in reading the following quotation 
from Dostoyevsky, I have nobody specifically in mind. But I do say that 
Dostoyevsky describes the final product if negativism and cynicism is followed 
to its logical conclusion. So, instead of presenting it as being descriptive of 
anyone I know, let us see it as a warning. Dostoyevsky writes: 

“For all his intense sensibility he frankly considers himself a mouse and not a 
man. I grant you it is an intensely conscious mouse, but it is a mouse all the 
same. * * *€ 

“Well, let us now have a look at this mouse in action. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that its feelings are hurt (and its feelings are almost always hurt), 
and that it also wants to avenge itself. * * * A nasty, mean little desire to 
repay whoever has offended it in his own coin. * * * At last we come to 
the business itself, to the act of revenge. The unhappy mouse has already 
succeeded in piling up—in the form of questions and doubts—a large num 
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ber of dirty tricks in addition to its original dirty trick; it has accumulated 
such a large number of insoluble questions round every one question that 
it is drowned in a sort of deadly brew, a stinking puddle made up of its 
own doubts, its own flurries of emotion. Well, of course, all that is left 
for it to do is to seurry back ingloriously into its hole. There, in its 
stinking, disgusting subterranean holes, our hurt, ridiculed, and beaten mouse 
plunges into cold, venomous, and, above all, unremitting spite. For 40 years it 
will continously remember its injury to the last and most shameful detail, and 
will, besides, add to it still more shameful details, worrying and exciting itself 
spitefully with the aid of its own imagination. It will be ashamed of its own 
fancies, and it will nevertheless remember everything, go over everything with 
the utmost care, think up all sorts of imaginary wrongs on the pretext that they, 
too, might have happened, and will forgive nothing. * * * Even on its death- 
bed it will remember everything with the interest accumulated during all that 
time” (from Notes from the Underground). 

The best antidote for this negativism is activity. It is very seldom that one 
meets in and around our party a comrade who is both cynical and negative, and 
also in contact with masses. Activity and exchange of ideas and collective 
thinking is a thinking person’s absolute must. Without this, one decays and de 
teriorates. If you are one of those who sits and waits and sulks in a mist of 
negative cynicism, you are so because you have been influenced by the ideology, 
by the propaganda of the capitalist class. 


THE STRUGGLE ON TWO FRONTS 


The second general problem of our party that I wish to say a few words on is 
the struggle on two fronts. It seems we have never really fully grasped the 
Leninist concept of the struggle on two fronts. Because of this we have had a 
tendency of swinging from one extreme to another, of overcorrection. We have 
not always struggled against the same deviation. We have changed from one 
front to the other, and therefore have usually fought only one direction of 
deviation at a time. 

For instance, if we look back at our history, we will see that we have spent 
altogether too much time in discussing in abstraction the question which is the 
main danger. But we have spent altogether too little time in discussing and de- 
bating incorrect ideas and propositions as they are projected in concrete fields 
of work. Our history also shows that we have countless cases of distortions of 
a correct policy. This in itself would be serious enough, but what makes these 
distortions more damaging is that it seems we have not always been able to 
reject the distortion without also rejecting and throwing out the healthy body 
with the distorted growth. And I think that we have been doing this while 
at the same time making speeches and writing articles against swinging, and 
against the idea of throwing out the baby with the bathwater. 

Many of these distortions have come about because of the confusion between 
that which is tactical and the factors that go into tactical questions, and that 
which is strategic, basic, and fundamental. During periods when our emphasis 
is against the “right” danger, all tactical questions tend to be raised to the level 
of principle and during periods when the emphasis is against the “left” danger, 
principles are generally brought down to a tactical level. We have not fully 
learned the lesson that while one or the other of the germs is active and weaken- 
ing the party, the opposite germ moves in. 

Let us take a glance at some of these swings and distortions in the immediate 
past of our party. 

First, let us turn our attention to the period up to that culminating in the 
Communist Political Association. Up to this point we were developing and 
growing into a mass party. We were becoming an important factor in the 
political life of our country. We were an important influence and an important 
element in the life of the trade unions. We were the pioneers in the molding of 
the Negro people’s movement and the Negro-labor alliance—and we were a very 
important influence in that movement. 

Now let me read you a quotation from that period: 

“Our Nation has a history of several decades, a history which has its own 
characteristics and is full of treasures. The United States of today has developed 
from the United States of yesterday. As we are believers in the Marxist ap- 
proach to history, we must not cut off our whole historical past. Marxism must 
be integrated with the specific characteristics of our country and given a national 
form before it can be put into practice. If the U.S. Communists talk about com- 
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munism apart from the American characteristics, that will be Marxism only in 
the abstract, Marxism in the void. Hence, how to turn Marxism into something 
specifically American becomes the problem.” 

If I were to ask any of you delegates here who wrote that, I’m afraid many 

would guess wrong. Actually, that was a quotation from the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung, and I only inserted “U.S.A.” in place of “China.” Now, is it not true, 
comrades, that we were developing similar ideas, we were moving in the same 
direction, and that these were correct and positive thoughts? But then Browder 
took this correct base and twisted and distorted it into his theory of classless de- 
velopment and into theories that become the apologies for American imperialism, 
theories that give characteristics to capitalism that that system could never 
0SSess. 
So we very correctly rejected this right-opportunist distortion. And the distor- 
tion had to be rejected in toto. But now, looking back, when we made these 
corrections, is it not a fact that we also threw out some of the very correct ideas 
and thoughts that literally and in every sense of the word had nothing to do with 
Browder’s theories? For example, did we not become shy about developing some 
broader united-front concepts? Did we not become timid about developing spe- 
cific American forms to fit the American conditions? In other words, we threw 
out part of the healthy body with the unhealthy distortions of Browder. 

So we entered the new period—and here we should keep in mind that it was 
a period of slowly sharpening class antagonism, of the beginning of increasing 
war danger in the world, of the first signs of the McCarthyite reactionary drive, 
and of many other such signals. I would say that in this period we refused to 
recognize the new conditions and especially the element of retreat. And tactics 
are never more important than they are in periods of temporary retreat. So we 
began to raise questions that should have been given tactical consideration to the 
level of principle. In the trade-union field these distortions showed themselves 
in demands and pressure for a third, left, trade-union federation as an answer to 
the growing difficulties the left and progressive and Communist forces were 
having in united-front relations in the trade-union movement. 

Now, we must look back and ask ourselves: Were we correct in more or less 
insisting that the Communists in the trade unions make the endorsement of the 
Marshall plan a condition or a principled question in our united front relations? 
And we must ask ourselves: Was it correct for us to put up the fight for the 
few left unions to affiliate to the World Federation of Trade Unions? In other 
words, were not these developments distortions? Is it not obvious that when 
we put forward such policies we did not take realistically into consideration the 
difficult period we were entering, and that we did not give enough tactical con- 
sideration to problems of retreat and, therefore, were not in the best position 
to fight for the broadest and most flexible united front policy to meet that specific 
situation? Is it not clear that many of our distortions in that period flowed 
from tendencies toward dogmatism and doctrinairism? And is it not a fact that 
while the objective conditions themselves played a big role in our continued 
isolation, these distortions themselves were also a big factor in this? 

As things developed, it is quite obvious that there was a need to find ways of 
correcting this direction and of breaking out of our growing isolation. These 
corrections now go into what has become known as the “mainstream theory.” 

Let us ask the question: Was there anything basically wrong with raising the 
question of moving into the mainstream? Of course not. What was wrong was 
the distortion that developed and the swing from the correct base. The distortion 
took the form that you can only work in the mainstream if you liquidate your 
left and progressive base, including left and progressive organizations. It is 
true that many left-led organizations could not have existed through this whole 
period, but it was a distortion when this became a policy and we theorized about 
its correctness. 

To be in the mainstream without some left or progressive base is like being 
up the creek without a paddle. Under such conditions you have to hitch your 
vehicle to that of somebody else. You necessarily will be buffeted about. You 
will be at the mercy of every other force. You can effectively work in the main- 
stream only if you have your own paddle, your own means of locomotion and your 
own wheelhouse. Under such conditions, even if you are forced to eross or 
bypass a whirlpool where for a short period you have to go against the stream, 
you can make it on your own steam to the point where you can again take advan 
tage of the mainstream flow. 
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I think we can now say that this distortion was followed with additional revi- 
sions and distortions until it finally flared up into the very serious revisionist 
swing around the 16th convention and afterward. 

We have now basically corrected this swing and these distortions. Our ship 
is on more or less even keel now, and one of the big lessons of our history is: 
Let’s keep it that way. 

There are many other specific instances of distortions and swings in our work. 
Was there a need to take steps in relation to the questions of illegality and legality 
when the McCarthy reactionary drive was on? I don’t think there is anybody 
in the party that can deny that such steps were necessary. But here again we 
permitted a swing and a distortion, and many fantastic things took place in the 
name of the original correct policy. 

And because of these mistakes, because of these distortions we are shying away 
now from very important questions that we simply must face up to even under 
the present-day conditions. 

In the 1945 period the party correctly took up the fight against the influence 
of white chauvinism. This was a correct and very important ideological struggle. 
But here again distortions took place and these actually became obstacles in the 
struggle against white chauvinism. And I think we must say again that while 
we threw out the distortions, we also discarded much of the correct and necessary 
struggle against white chauvinism. And we have not fully reestablished this 
struggle to this day. 

We should ask ourselves: Why have these swings and distortions played such 
a prominent role in our past? Here we come back to the question of the struggle 
on two fronts. And this leads to the question: How does a party check to 
determine whether the line and policy is correct or not? What is the yardstick? 
It certainly can’t be that we only check with ourselves to see how nice it sounds 
in words or on paper. This is meaningless. 

The only Leninist test of our policy or line is the test of life—how it helps to 
guide, lead and organize the masses in struggle. So it is obvious, when we face 
up to it, that a party that suffers from isolation cannot be stable and cannot 
correctly fight on two fronts. The test at the bar of reality is the masses. 
From this it flows that amongst other things we must listen more carefully to 
those comrades who are at the point of testing, those comrades who are giving 
leadership to workers, the Negro people, the youth, women, etc. 

As a matter of fact, the general rule of listening more is not a bad thing. We 
should heed the advice of the ancient philosopher who said, “Nature has given 
to men one tongue, but two ears, that we may hear from others twice as much 
as we speak.” 

There are many leftovers and influences of both germs—right and left 
opportunism. They are still a hindrance to the full unfolding of our party’s 
participation in the developing struggles of the American people. But they are 
germs that are under control and we will resist their penetration not as abstrac- 
tions and in a vacuum, but as we struggle for the correct and proper vanguard 
role of our party in life. 


Learn to apply Marvism-Leninism 


Besides the weakness of not checking our policies against the realities of 
struggle, we must also admit self-critically that our work has not been anchored 
deeply enough in the science of Marxism-Leninism. 

You have before you, comrades, a very important resolution on the Negro 
question. As you know, this is a very important shift in the basic and long- 
range approach of our party to this question. I will not go into details because 
Comrade Lightfoot, I am sure, will expand and deepen our thoughts on this 
question. I would only like to say that I think the resolution in a much clearer 
and deeper way reflects the realities of the developing position and struggle of 
the Negro Americans. And because of this mature, realistic position our party 
will be in a position to play a more decisive and influential role in this develop- 
ing movement. 

I think this document helps to place the resolution of this bourgeois-democratic 
task in the very center of American life. It helps to strengthen the position 
that this is a task that all Americans, in the first place, the white workers in 
the trade union movement, must participate in and resolve in the most decisive 
manner. It helps to raise the key political alliance—the Negro-labor alliance— 
strategically and tactically to its necessary level. I think this resolution points 
to the growing maturity of our party as a party that understands and knows how 
to apply the generalized science of Marxism-Leninism to specific situations. 
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I am sure all of you have read the planted stories in the press during the last 
few days—stories of alleged intrigue, of a power struggle, or dumping and 
of rolling of heads in our party. These public actions of the press, as well as 
certain actions of the Government, show that the American capitalist class has 
not given up its attempt to split and destroy our party. 

These attempts will be in vain. However, we need to be more vigilant than 
ever, more concerned about our unity than ever before. 

We are not going to permit these voices of the enemy to disrupt our conven- 
tion. We have a heavy schedule ahead for the next 4 days. Let us spend them 
as profitably as possible by keeping our eye on the ball. If we do, I have a 
feeling this 17th convention will go down in history as the convention that made 
a decisive turn in the life of our party. 

I have a feeling that this will be the convention— 

That put an end to all concepts of a holding operation ; 

That set our party solidly on the path of becoming a factor in the life 
of our people and above all our class; 

That puts a finis on all factionalism and on all one-sidedness, and a halt 
to all negativism. 

This is a convention of a united party—of a party that is going places. 


Mr. Sourwine. In this article, Mr. Hall, you wrote: 


The revolutionary development in Cuba is an inspiration to the people’s forces 
throughout this hemisphere. 

That appears on page 4. Does this mean that the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., supports the Castro government? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Communist Party, U.S.A., support the at- 
tacks that Castro has made upon the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. In this article, your keynote speech, you referred to 
Cuba and other so-called “newly liberated countries” and you referred 
to the Socialist world—“a world on which they can rely for the assist- 
ance they need.” Do you mean by that that the Soviet Union and 
its satellites will support Cuba economically and militarily ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. You told Mike Wallace on his TV show that you 
thought you would know if Fidel Castro was a Communist. Why 
do you think you would know ? 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you maintain international liaison with Com- 
munist Parties in other countries ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the 17th Convention of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., propose publication of a Midwest edition of the Worker to 
start by May 1, 1960? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. This proposal was reported in the Worker of De- 
cember 20, 1959, at page 1. Was the Worker in error in reporting 
that? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us if a Midwest edition of the Worker 
is in fact started ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us if James E. Jackson is to control 
the Midwest edition of the Worker? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

51121—60-—_5 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, are you now and have you been since 
your membership in the Communist Party, U.S.A., a disciplined 
member of the world Communist organization ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is it not true that before 1945, when you were a 
Communist official in various capacities, you were a devoted follower 
of Earl Browder, who was then general secretary of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that in 1945 the international Commu- 
nist organization, through the medium of French Communist 
Jacques Duclos, condemned Earl Browder, and that he was subse- 
quently expelled from the Communist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did you not, in your eulogy of William Z. 
Foster in Political Affairs of March 1951, refer to Earl Browder as a 
“bourgeois apologist” ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you not comment on what you called the tre- 
mendous and historic role of Comrade Foster in leading our party 
back from Browder revisionism to the path of Marxism-Leninism? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever criticize Earl Browder at any time 
prior to 1945 ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever praise him or publicly agree with him 
at any time after Jacques Duclos had criticized him in 1945? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Benjamin Gitlow, former general 
secretary of the Communist Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Gitlow as a former candidate for 
Vice President, and a former member of the presidium of the Com- 
munist International of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you aware that Gitlow testified before the Spe- 
cial House Committee on Un-American Activities in September 1939 ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. On that occasion Mr. Gitlow said, in describing the 
procedure involved in the selection of the general secretary of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.: 


Browder was put into the position he now holds [as general secretary] in the 
Communist Party by none other than Joseph Stalin himself. Stalin put Brow- 
der in his present position and supports him in that present position, and upon 
one occasion, when Browder was to be removed after he was general secretary 
of the Communist Party of the United States, Joseph Stalin himself stepped in 
and saved Browder and kept him in the position he now holds. 


That quotation is from testimony appearing at page 4581 of volume 
VII of the House committee hearings of September 8, 1939. I will 
ask you, Mr. Hall, were you chosen as general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., with the knowledge and approval of the Com- 


munist Party of the Soviet Union or an authorized representative of 
that party ? 
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Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 






































































































Mr. Sourwine. As a newly elected general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., do you have to report to Moscow ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

a Mr. Sourwine. Do you have to take orders from any representative 

. of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union or any other organization 

t based in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. In the event of a war between the United States 

. and the Soviet Union, would you unreservedly defend the United 

, States ? 

4 Mr. Hau. Let me just say it is a rather ridiculous question in the 
present set of circumstances, with atomic weapons and hydrogen 
weapons. I don’t think that kind of question is even practical or makes 

. any sense whatever. I don’t think that is our problem. I think the 

8 problem is, which I think all of us should give our energies to, is how 
to avoid any such thing. 

I think that is a hypothetical question that was always hypothetical, 
B- but now it is ridiculous. 

y Mr. Sourwine. Are you refusing to answer it? 

2 Mr. Hatu. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are not refusing to answer it because you think 
1e it is hypothetical and ridiculous ? 

Mr. Hat. Well, a ridiculous question is difficult to answer, and 

therefore I claim my privilege. 

m Mr. Sourwrne. You claim your privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 
al Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, will you tell us under what circumstances, 

if any, you would be willing to take up arms to fight to overthrow 
the Government of the United States? 

or Mr. Haut. Read that again. 

n- Mr. Sourwine. Under what circumstances, if any, would you be 
willing to take up arms to fight to overthrow the Government of the 
United States? 

e- Mr. Haru. I claim my privilege. 

9? Mr. Sourwrne. Under what circumstances, if any, would you be 
willing to take up arms to prevent the overthrow of the Government 

he of the United States by force and violence ? 

he Mr. Hatu. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Under what circumstances, if any, would you be 
the willing to take up arms to fight against the Soviet Union if it attacked 
>w- this country ? 
pon Mr. Haut. That is another one of those ridiculous questions, but I 
x4 claim my privilege. 

Senator Keating. Now, let’s be sure of the basis. Do youclaim your 

privilege because you contend the question is ridiculous, or do you 
= claim it for other reasons? 
. Mr. Hatt. I claim that the question is ridiculous on the face of it, 
_- but I claim it for the reason that I have stated, under the fifth 
Oe amendment. 





Senator Keatine. Do you think that your answer to the question, 
truthful answer, might tend to incriminate you ? 
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Mr. Hatt. As I said, I have explained that before, and I don’t want 
-s go into it now. I am not a lawyer, and I will just claim the priv- 
ilege. 

enator Keating. You understand that to be the basis under the 
fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Hau. I think I understand it to be the basis of it, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did you at a Communist meeting in 
Toledo, Ohio, in May 1948, while discussing the possibility of war 
between the United States and Soviet Russia, say that the Communist 
Party would take an active part in defeating America; that the Com- 
munist Party would be neither neutral nor passive but would do every- 
thing in its power to defeat America because the Communist Party 
does not think that such a war—that is, a war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States—would be a “just” war as defined in 
Communist doctrine? 

Mr. Hay. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. I put it to you as a fact, Mr. Hall, that you did say 
substantially that, and I ask you, if it is not true, to deny it. 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did you make a report to a Conference on 
Industrial Concentration of the Communist Party in Ohio on February 
13, 1949? 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. I put it to you as a fact that you did make such a 
report, and that was reprinted as an article by you in Political Affairs 
of April 1949, appearing at pages 35 to 47 under the title, “Improve the 
Marxist-Leninist Content and Methods in Party Activity.” 

Mr. Hau. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. This article, Mr. Hall, on page 39 says this: 

The capitalist class has very methodically cultivated and elevated into promi- 
nence the clever negotiator type as a respectable trade union leader. The clever 
negotiator notion flows from the basic illusion that the capitalist class is, or that 
certain members of that class are, fair, reasonable, and intelligent, and therefore 
they can be won over or convinced by clever arguments. All the remnants of 
this dangerous illusion must be systematically and consciously destroyed. 

I ask you, Mr. Hall, do you hold at the present time the viewpoint 
which you expressed in that article in 1949 ? 

Mr. Hat. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true, Mr. Hall, that at the Ohio conference 
on February 13, 1949, you also said: 

We have a No. 1 must: building and rooting the Communist Party in the main 
industries and industrial centers. 

Mr. Hauu. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you not then urge students—urge upon each 
Communist student that, “regardless of his plans for the future, he 
should endeavor to get a job in industry whenever possible” in order 
to “round out the work of the Communist students and make it more 
effective” ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Are you stil edvising Communist students along 
that line? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did you at a Civil Rights Congress meet- 
ing held in the Covington School auditorium in Youngstown, Ohio, 
on March 5, 1949, state that Soviet Russia would never start a war 
with the United States, but that if such a war occurred, it would be 
started by the United States, and therefore you, Gus Hall, would have 
to take sides with Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you now feel as you expressed yourself at that 
date in March 1949? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Senator Keating. The subcommittee will now stand adjourned un- 
til 9:30 tomorrow morning, at which time, Mr. Hall, you are directed 
to appear for further testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, February 3, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL SEcurtry Acr AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:55 a.m. in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, Senator Kenneth B. Keating, 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Johnston and Keating. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, di- 
rector of research; and Frank W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Senator Keatrne (presiding). Mr. Hall, will you resume your seat 
here, and your counsel with you. 

And Mr. Davis, will you come up and take a seat. 

(To Mr. Rein:) Are you also representing Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Ren. Yes, sir; I am representing Mr. Davis. 

I wonder if we could have those lights out. 

Senator Kerattne. You object to the lights while you are testi- 
fying? 

Mr. Retn. Yes. 

Senator Keating (to the photographers). As soon as you have 
finished with your pictures, then. 

(After pause.) Mr. Davis, will you raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you will give in this pro- 
ceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Davis. I do. 


Senator Kratine. Proceed with the questioning. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN DAVIS 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Davis, your full name is Benjamin Davis? 
Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address? 

Mr. Davis. 710 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your business or profession ? 

Mr. Davis. My what? 

Mr. Sourwine. Your business or profession. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I was trained as a lawyer. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Are you a graduate of Harvard University Law 
School ? 

Mr. Davis. I did. 

Senator Keating. Are you a member of the bar now ? 

Mr. Davis. What? 

Senator Kearrne. Are you a member of the bar of the State of 
New York? 

Mr. Davis. No; I am a member of the bar of the State of Georgia. 

Senator Kreatine. Have you ever been admitted to the bar of the 
State of New York? 

Mr. Davis. I have not. 

Senator Keattne. Have you applied for admission ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Davis, do you know Gus Hall, the gentleman 
seated second from the right from you? 

Mr. Davis. I wish to say why I am not going to answer that ques- 
tion. 

I consider answering questions before this committee as meaning no 
good to the Constitution or to the American people. And this com- 
mittee is acting as a judge and jury and seeks to convict peop with- 
out proceedings. I wish to protest the fact that I am being called 
before a committee headed by Senator Eastland, of Mississippi, who 
has got no right in Congress, who is one of the worst Negro haters, 
and of the Jewish people as well, and of minority groups, and who is 
defying the Constitution of the United States and the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and ought to be thrown out of Congress. And I consider also 
that this committee has no authority or power to ask questions of me 
concerning my political views or anything of the sort. And it will 
get no cooperation from me whatsoever. And therefore I refuse to 
answer that question on the grounds of the first and fifth amendments. 

Senator Kreatine. You decline to answer on the ground that the 
answer might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Davis. The first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do we understand, Mr. Davis, that you will refuse 
to answer any and all questions that are asked of you? 

Mr. Davis. That is according to what questions are asked. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that in spite of your contempt for the committee 
and its purposes, there are some questions that we might ask that. you 
will answer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Conceivably. 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were at Harvard Law School, were you 
a contemporary there of Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Davis. I refuse to answer that question, the first and fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Harry Dexter White while he was a 
professor ? 

Mr. Davis. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Lauchlin Currie? 

Mr. Davis. Who? 

Mr. Sourwine. Lauchlin Currie. 

Mr. Davis. No; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know Henry Collins, a graduate student? 

Mr. Davis. What? 
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Mr. Sourwrine. I am asking you if, while you were at Harvard, you 
knew Henry Collins, a graduate student there. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t recall knowing any such person. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you tell us what position you hold in the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Davts. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Isn’t it true that you are the national secretary of 
the party ? 

Mr. Davis. I refuse to answer that question, first and fifth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true also that you and Gus Hall have joined 
forces for the purpose of procuring the replacement of Mr. Eugene 
Dennis and being certain that he does not return to power in the 

arty ? 

F Mr. Davis. That is an impertinent question, and I refuse to answer 
it on the first and fifth. 

Senator Keating. Mr. Davis, you are now excused to enable you to 
appear at the other hearing to which you have been subpenaed. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to protest the fact that this committee has 
done nothing to investigate the lynchers of Mack Parker and the 
anti-Semitic outrages in the country. And I consider that a proper 
field, and it stands exposed as long as it refuses to do anything about 
such things. 

Senator Keattne. Proceed, counsel. 


TESTIMONY OF GUS HALL—Resumed 


Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Hall, as a Communist leader trained in Moscow, 


have you been active in promoting the Communist Party line within 
the trade unions and mene the trade unions of this country ? 
e 


Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have written on this subject in Political Af- 
fairs, the Guide and Theoretical Organ of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., have you not? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you not the author of the article “30 Years of 
Struggle for a Steel Workers Union and a Working Class Ideology” 
which appears in Political Affairs for September 1949 at pages 54702 

Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you not the author of the article “Coal Miners 
Lead the Way” which appeared in Political Affairs for March 1950 
at pages 18 to 31? 

Mr. Hat. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, did you make the summary speech to the 
15th National Convention of the Communist Party, USA. held in 
New York City December 20 and 21, 1950? 

Mr. Hat. I claim privilege. 

Mr. SourwiIne. Did you not also make the main report to that con- 
vention as indicated in Political Affairs of February 1951? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. I quote you from page 12 of Political Affairs of 
February 1951, your summary speech in which you said: 


We take particular pride in the greetings from the great Bolshevik Party, 
the party of Lenin and Stalin, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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Why did you take particular pride in greetings from the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Mr. Hall ? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are, are you not, the Gus Hall who wrote a 
eulogy of “William Z. Foster, Leader in the Struggle for Peace,” 
which appeared under that title in Political Affairs for March 1951, 
pages 13 to 21? 

Mr. Hat. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. You there referred to him at page 13 as “The fore- 
most Marxist leader and theoretician of our party.” Do you still 
consider Mr. Foster as an outstanding Communist theoretician ? 

Mr. Haut. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, one of the basic declarations of Com- 
munist Party theor y made by William Z. Foster was this, made in 
1928 : 


The Red army is not an enemy army, but the army of the international 
proletariat. In the event of war against the Soviet Union the workers in 
capitalist countries must not allow themselves to be scared from supporting 
the Red army and from expressing their support by fighting against their own 
bourgeois by the charges of treason that the bourgeois may hurl against them. 
Is that good Communist doctrine today ? 

Mr. Hau. These hearings are sounding like the old McCarthy 
hearings every minute, and I claim privilege to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Hatt. I said, “These hearings are sounding like the old /Mc- 
Carthy hearings every minute, and T claim privilege to answer.’ 

Mr. Sourwinr. Here is another piece of doctrine from Mr. am 
This is from his testimony before the [Hamilton] Fish committee: 

The workers of this country and the workers of every country have only one 
flag, and that is the Red flag. That is the flag of the proletarian revolution. 
All capitalists’ flags are flags of the capitalist class, and we owe no allegiance to 
any of them. 
Has the Communist Party, U.S.A., ever repudiated that doctrine? 

Mr. Hay. You should direct the question to Mr. Foster, not me. 
I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why should the committee direct the question to 
Mr. Foster and not you 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrne. No; this is your statement; you said the committee 
should direct that question to Mr. Foster and not you. 

Mr. Hau. Because you are quoting Mr. Foster, that is why. 

Mr. Sourwine. We are quoting Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Hatu. You say you are, anyway. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is the question which you say we should di- 
rect to Mr. Foster and not you ? 

Mr. Hatz. You are not quoting me. 

Mr. Sourwine. You recall the question which you said we should 
direct to Mr. Foster and not you. 

Mr. Hatxu. When you say you are quoting Mr. Foster, ask him, and 
not me. 

Mr. Sourwine. I read you a statement and asked you if the Com- 
munist Party U.S.A. had ever repudiated that doctrine, 

Mr. Hau, And I claim my privilege on it. 
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Mr. Sourwine. But you said that we should ask that question of 
Mr. Foster and not you. You are the top official of the Communist 
Party U.S.A., today. We are asking you if the Communist Party has 
ever repudiated that doctrine. 

Mr. Hatz. And I claim my privilege. ’ 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you repudiate that doctrine today ? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In 1940 the 11th National Convention of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., adopted this resolution : 

We are proud to bear the high title of a member of the Communist Party of 
the United States of America. Let us raise high the banner of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. We are proud to be associated with the Communist International. 
We are proud to be associated with the greatest thinkers and heroes of all 
history and of all lands, with Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. We are proud 
to be associated with Dimitroff, Thaelmann, Thorez, Gallacher, Diaz, and La 
Pasionaria, and with the militant leaders of the rising young Latin American 
working class and Communist workers, Blas Roca, Encina, Labarca, Prestes, 
with the great Philippine leader Evangelista, with Tim Buck of Canada, and 
many others. We are proud to be associated in the ranks of proletarian inter- 
nationalism with the greatest thinker and leader and builder of our time, who 
carried the work of Marx, Engels, and Lenin to new heights, from the estab- 
lishment of socialism to the period of transition to communism, to the safe- 


guarding of the Communist advantage against the furious dying struggles of a 
capitalist world, the great Communist Stalin. 


Did the Communist Party, U.S.A., do anything to repudiate that 
resolution ? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In 1957, which you may remember as the year of 
the rape of Hungary, Mr. Hall, William Z. Foster wrote in Political 
Affairs: 

To mention only one more of the many Leninist policies that have contributed 

to the relative success of the Communist Party has been its militant policy 
of internationalism, particularly its active support of the development of the 
Soviet Union, and in later years of People’s China and the European people’s 
democracies. 
Is it still the position of the Communist Party, U.S.A., to maintain a 
militant policy of internationalism supporting the Soviet Union, the 
Red Chinese, and the satellite so-called people’s democracies of 
Europe? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, in William Z. Foster’s book “Toward 
Soviet America” there are several statements which go to the question 
of the policy of the Communist Party, U.S.A. I will read those 
statements, identifying the page and the book from which each is 
taken. 

If I read to you a statement by Foster which you consider false or 
mistaken or misleading, please interrupt me to challenge it or correct 
it or amend it. 

At pages 271 and 272, Mr. Foster wrote: 


The American soviet government will be organized along the broad lines 
of the Russian Soviets. 


At page 272 he wrote: 


The American soviet government will join with the other soviet governments 
in a world soviet union. 
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At page 273 he wrote: 
The American soviet government will be the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
At page 275 he wrote: 

The leader of the revolution in all its stages is the Communist Party. 

Further on this same page he wrote: 


Under the dictatorship, all the capitalist parties—Republican, Democratic, 
Progressive, Socialist, etc.—will be liquidated, the Communist Party functioning 
alone as the party of the toiling masses. Likewise will be dissolved all other 
organizations that are political props of the bourgeois rule, including chambers 
of commerce, employers’ associations, Rotary Clubs, American Legion, YMCA, 
and such fraternal orders as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, etc. 

Is that good Communist doctrine today, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In Political Affairs of April 1951 appeared an 
article under your byline entitled “The Stalin Interview—A Blow at 
the Warmongers.” In that article you refer to the Soviet Union as 
the “leader of the world camp of peace.” That statement appears 
on page 15 of the April 1951 issue. Do you today regard the Roviet 
Union as the leader of the world camp of peace ? 

Mr. Hatx. The same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In that article in Political Affairs in April 1951 you 
included the United States as a part of the “imperialist camp,” “im- 
perialist camp” being your words, and you urged that— 

A mass movement of protest against the sabotage of peaceful negotiation can 
result in unmasking the war aims of the imperialist camp, in narrowing down 
the area of demagogic maneuvering by the warmakers. 

Do you regard the United States as part of the imperialist camp 
today, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Harty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. When in 1951 you urged “a mass movement of pro- 
test” in the passage I have just read, were you urging a protest against 
the policies of the United States of America? 

Mr. Harty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, in that article, urge the American people 
to “compel the Truman administration to accept the Chinese pro- 
posals for a peaceful settlement of the war in Korea”? 

Mr. Hat. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. The fact is that you did write this and it also 
appears on page 15 in this article; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the particular pas- 
sage to which I refer, this item in Political Affairs, be photographi- 
cally reproduced and printed in the record at this point? 

Senator Jounstron (now presiding). I think that would be the best 
evidence, and for that reason it will be done. 
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(The paragraphs containing the excerpts on which Mr. Sourwine 
questioned the witness read as follows:) 


The Stalin interview—A Blow at the 


By Gus Hall 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT must be on the 
alert to exploit to the maximum the 
new possibilities that open up to 
advance the struggle for peace. Very 
often such possibilities are but mo- 
mentary, and if not seized in time, 
will pass, perhaps even unnoticed. 

A number of new opportunities 
offering in a fresh way new possi- 
bilities in the struggle for peace have 
opened up in the recent period. Some 
of these are very temporary; others 
are of a more lasting character. 

The proposed meeting of the Big 
Four foreign ministers and the pres- 
ent meeting of the deputy ministers 
offer one of these new opportunities. 
With this proposed meeting the So- 
viet Union, leader of the world camp 
of peace, has opened up new doors 
for a peaceful settlement of all differ- 
ences. 

The State Department has stub- 
bornly resisted calling a foreign min- 
isters’ conference. Now that it has 
been forced to go along, it is placing 
every obstacle in the way of honest, 
direct negotiations. Despite the defi- 
nite attempts to sabotage the prelim- 
inary sessions of the deputy ministers 
by the representatives of the United 


Warmongers 


States, Great Britain and France, 
these meetings can be turned into 
weapons in the struggle for peace. A 
mass movement of protest against the 
sabotage of peaceful negotiations can 
result in unmasking the war aims of 
the imperialist camp, in narrowing 
down the area of demagogic maneu- 
vering by the war makers. 

Likewise, the present military and 
political situation created around the 
issue of the 38th parallel also opens 
up new possibilities for the people 
to compel the Truman Administra- 
tion to accept the Chinese proposals 
for a peaceful settlement of the war 
in Korea. There is great resentment 
in the United States and in the 
world against MacArthur's attempts 
again to invade the territory of North 
Korea in the drive to carry the war to 
Manchuria. This very powerful mass 
sentiment against a new invasion 
creates new possibilities for stimu- 
lating an ever greater popular move- 
ment to stop the hostilities at the 
38th parallel, to open direct negotia- 
tions with the democratic republics 
of Korea and China, for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and for 
a unihed, democratic Korea. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, in that Political Affairs article were you 
seeking to disaffect American soldiers? 


Mr. Hatu. The same answer. 


Mr. Sourwine. At page 21 you say in that article: 


The soldiers sent by Wall Street ostensibly to “defend” the United States 
against an alleged threat to its shores from 3,000-mile-away Korea are not “sold 


on the war propaganda. 
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What information did you have which led you to make that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you in contact with American soldiers in 
Korea ? 

Mr. Hai. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In the December 1957 issue of Political Affairs at 
page 3, in an article entitled “The South’s New ee James E. 
Jackson, Jr., refers to the situation in the South as a “hope chest of 
southern working class struggle.” Is that the Communist viewpoint 
today ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Has there been, Mr. Hall, a recent important shift 
in the Communist Party, U.S.A., policy on the Negro question ? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have written, for instance: 

You have before you, Comrades, a very important resolution on the Negro 
question. As you know, this is a very important shift in the basic and long- 
range approach of our party to this question. 

Will you explain that for us? 

Mr. Hai. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true, Mr. Hall, that this so-called basic 
change occurred after James E. Jackson of the secretariat of the 
National Committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., visited Moscow 
in 1959? 

Mr, Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Jackson is the Communist Party’s secretary on 
southern and Negro affairs, isn’t he? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you hear Jackson when he spoke on this sub- 
ject before the 17th convention of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Hatt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were there, were you not? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In that speech Jackson said: 

Our party takes great pride in the fact that it was able to be represented on 
the guest list of the 21st congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Do you know who so represented the American Communist Party ? 

Mr. Haut. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was Jackson himself, was it not? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, the Daily Worker of January 3, 1960, refers 
to Jackson as the Communist Party secretary on southern and Negro 
affairs. Is the Worker in error in that reference ? 

Mr. Hatx. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that the revised Communist Party 
resolution on the Negro question calls for dropping the party’s pre- 
vious demand for self-determination for the Negro people in the 
black belt? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. This revised resolution appears in Political Affairs 
of January 1959 at pages 42 to 46. 
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I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this be inserted in the record as a part 
thereof. 
Senator Jounston. It will be inserted in the record. 


(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exurisitr No. 5 


THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO QUESTION (DRAFT RESOLUTION) 
(By National Committee, CPUSA) 
PROPOSITION I 


The United States is a historically derived, national formation; an amalgam 
of more or less well-differentiated nationalities. The Negro people are the 
most severely oppressed and all-sidedly exploited of all the peoples who make 
up the U.S. Nation. 

The Negro people of the United States are not constituted as a separately 
developed nation. Rather, their characteristics are that of a racially distinctive 
people or nationality who are a historically determined component of the Ameri- 
can Nation of the United States. 

Though deprived of their just and equal rights and freedom to fully partici- 
pate in all aspects of the affairs of the Nation, the Negro people nonetheless 
have contributed to and have an inseparable stake in (no less than the other 
nationality components) the American Nation’s common territory, economic life, 
language, culture, and psychological makeup. 

The Negro question in the United States is a national question; it is one of 
the many varieties of the national question embraced by Marxist science. 

The oppressors of the American Negro people are the imperialist ruling 
circles of the United States, the monopoly capitalists who own the biggest indus- 
trial-financing institutions of our country, and through these control and direct 
its economic and political life. The “extra take” in superprofits, extracted by 
this class through the Negro-white inequality in wages alone, is estimated at $4 
billion annually, a figure greater than U.S. imperialism’s profits from its Latin- 
American investments. 

“The struggles of the Negro people and the resultant significant advances 
inspire Negro Americans with a new quality of self-confidence. A profound 
spirit of national consciousness and pride in their racial identification permeates 
the Negro people of the United States today. It fires their determination to 
build ever closer their unity in order to wage the struggle even more militantly 
to break down all barriers to their exercise of any and all political, economic, 
and social rights enjoyed by any other citizens. 

“Negroes unite not in order to separate themselves from the political, eco- 
nomic, or social life of our country. They unite to more effectively employ the 
strength of their own numbers and weight of their alliance with other parts of 
the population to level the barriers to their fullest integration into all aspects 
of the economic, political, and social life of the American people as a whole. 
They are forging an integral national unity to facilitate their struggle for full 
integration as free and equal American citizens.” (Convention resolution, p. 
44.) 

PROPOSITION II 


In applying the classic Leninist definition of the factors making up a nation, 
two such elements must be reexamined in the light of fundamental changes that 
continue to develop. First, the element of a stable community. 

Capitalist development in the United States, particularly since 1930, assails 
the stability of communities. The U.S. population, taken as a whole, is the 
most mobile (i.e., the least stable) population in the world. This is especially 
true of the American Negro people, whose position in 1930 was essentially that 
of an oppressed, land-bound peasantry, and has today become essentially an 
oppressed urban working people. This has resulted in a major alteration in the 
geographical distribution of the Negro people. 

As has been historically true, the laws of capitalist development in the United 
States continue to register profound transformations on the various class strata 
of the Negro people. As a consequence, the relative weight of the peasant class 
component of the Negro people has been decisively reduced and the relative 
weight of the working class strata decisively increased. The scientific conclu- 
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sion to be drawn from this objective fact is: the Negro national question in the 
United States is no longer essentially a peasant question, the peasantry is no 
longer the basic class component of the Negro people, but today its basic class 
component is the working class. 

This transformation in the absolute and relative weight of the basic class 
forces of the Negro people’s movement is no more reversible than are the objec- 
tive laws of development of the system which created these transformations. 

Secondly, the element of common psychological makeup : 

Taking into full account all that is distinctive in this feature of the nationlike 
development of the Negro people, nevertheless this is not determinative for 
either the solution or representation of the Negro question in the United States. 
The main currents of Negro thought and leadership in the struggle for advance- 
ment and freedom, historically, and universally at the present time, have pro- 
jected their programs from the premise that Negroes individually and as a 
people are no less Americans than any other claimants. Only in describing the 
dimensions of their oppression have the Negro people represented themselves as 
a people apart from the American Nation. 


PROPOSITION III 


These variants in the essential prerequisite features of nationhood (as de- 
scribed in proposition II) compel the conclusion: the oppressed Negro people 
are not a nation and, therefore, the strategic concept expressed in the slogan: 
“The right to self-determination,” which applies only to nations, is not a valid, 
workable, scientific slogan for the emancipation of the Negro people in the 
United States. 

The Negro question in the United States remains a national question by 
definition as stated in proposition I. 

The Negro question in the United States remains a special question, com- 
manding the attention of the working class and all forward-looking sections of 
the American population, because “the Negro people are the most severely op- 
pressed and all-sidedly exploited of all the peoples who make up the American 
Nation,” and because the basic material conditions for their emancipation, and 
for the social emancipation of the American working class, has been prepared 
by the continuing massive urbanization of the oppressed Negro people. It is also 
a special question because there can be no further basic advance for the working 
people of our country as a whole without the elimination from U.S. political 
life of the traditional Dixiecrat enemies of Negro freedom. 


PROPOSITION IV 


The reappraisal of the self-determination concept and slogan requires its 
replacement by a strategic concept and slogan which expresses a more accurate, 
workable solution to the Negro national question in the United States. Such a 
strategic objective and slogan must answer (as the self-determination slogan 
attempted to do) the very real problem of governmental power for the oppressed 
Negro majority population, coupled with radical agrarian reform, in what 
remains of the traditional areas of most backward agrarian relations, intense 
poverty, and brutal landlord rule, in what is referred to as the “black belt’ in 
the South. 

The Communist Party program for the revitalization of southern agriculture 
and radical alterations of production relations in the “black belt” remains sound. 

The programmatic outlook of the Communist Party on the Negro question has 
heretofore been expressed in summary form as: 

“The Communist Party stands for the full economic, political, social, and 
cultural equality for the Negro people, including the right to self-determination 
in the “black belt.” 

It is recommended that in the future the Communist Party popularizes its 
position in the following summary form: 

“The Communist Party of the United States stands for the full equality of the 
Negro people; their inalienable right to a fully integrated participation in the 
political, economic, social, and cultural life of America, including the right to the 
guarantee of genuinely representative government in the South, with proportional 
representation in the areas of Negro majority population.” 
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PROPOSITION V 


The Negro people’s movement is today a standard bearer in the struggle to 
open up the now restricted areas of democracy. It is the decisive strategic ally 
of the working class in the current struggles for liberty and livelihood and in all 
stages that lead to the subsequent achievement of the necessary fundamental 
transformation of American society from the present capitalist exploitative sys- 
tem to that of socialism. 

Now to cement the labor-Negro alliance, through powerful mass struggles for 
Negro rights, is to lay the cornerstone for that broad antimonopoly coalition 
of labor and the people’s forces on which the progressive future of our country 
depends. 

This is the main uncompleted democratic task of our country, and its fulfillment 
will enormously advance the goals of the working class and our entire nation. 
(Excerpt from 16th National Convention resolution, pp. 44—45.) 

The fact that the scene of the Negro people’s struggle unfolds within the 
bosom of American imperialism, and in direct and intimate association with the 
working class and popular struggles and is directed against the common class 
oppressor, feeds into the general stream of the historic working class cause of 
our time a powerful current which raises the torrential power of the whole 
cause of social advance for the people of our country. The question of Negro 
freedom, then, is the crucial domestic issue of the day, and is a factor of growing 
international consequence. 

PROPOSITION VI 


The struggle against racism (white chauvinism) is in the first instance the 
struggle against its institutionalized forms, as represented in the all-sided system 
of segregation in the South, and its northern extension in housing, jobs, etc. 

In the course of unfolding broad popular struggles in support of the Negro 
freedom movement, against the segregation system, the harsh realities of this 
racist system in the South must become a knowledgeable part of the ideology 
of the American people as a whole, and in particular of the working class of our 
country. 

The democracy-loving forces of the U.S. people can only come to fully appre- 
ciate the significance of the Negro freedom movement to them by gaining an 
increasingly deeper understanding of what segregation is: of its scope and depth 
of practice. 

Politically, the segregationist leaders are the native Hitlers in the political life 
of our country; segregation imposes on the Negro family an economic standard 
of living that is 48 percent below that of the average white family, and upon 
the Negro children of America the penalty of dying 8 years sooner than a white 
child born the same day; segregation is the daily experience of insults and 
humiliation, the disrespect to the dignity of manhood and womanhood; segrega- 
tion is the torture of the police-prison system; segregation, as the institution- 
alized form of racism, poisons the cultural wellsprings of our national life; it is 
the lies, distortions, and gross omissions which permeate the written history of our 
country ; segregation threatens the physical destruction of the public school sys- 
tem in one whole region of our country; segregation retards the unity of the 
toiling population of our country required for the promotion of the general welfare 
of the American people. 

Mass educational and explanatory work, developed in the course of struggle 
for concrete objectives in the desegregation battle, is made even more urgent, 
today, in the face of the flood of racist propaganda the Citizens Council groups 
are spreading nationally. 

More and more, the nationwide offensive against white chauvinism must find 
its reflection in the halls of the U.S. Congress and in the concrete actions of the 
executive department of the Federal Government. The honor and the democratic 
social progress of the American Nation are at stake. 


PROPOSITION VII 


The Communist Party, the party of Negro-white unity, must continue to build 
upon its accumulated credits among the people of our country, by boldly imple- 
menting the programmatic line which flows from our party’s estimate of Negro 
freedom struggles as “the crucial domestic issue of the day, and a factor of 
growing international consequence” (16th convention resolution). 
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Leadership in the struggle against white chauvinism continues to be a major 
responsibility for our party, and especially our white comrades in their day-to- 
day contact with the white masses. 

Negro Marxists have an indispensable role to play in the overall strengthen- 
ing of the Negro people’s movement. American imperialism and its agents are 
quite sensitive to this fact. 

The further development of the all-class unity of the Negro movement re- 
quiring the leadership of its working-class component; the deepening of its anti- 
imperialist ideological content, which at present is very weak ; the strengthening 
of the Negro national movement’s international ties, through the medium of 
personal contact and otherwise; the unfolding of a consistently correct tactical 
line in the day-to-day battles against the skilled enemies of Negro freedom; the 
conscious building up and training of its youth cadre for today and tomorrow’s 
leadership of the movement; all of these are necessities which Negro Marxists 
can contribute immeasurably toward providing for the liberation movement. 

This calls for their scientific contribution at all levels of the organized 
movement. 

Such a weight of responsibility cannot be fulfilled from any position except 
one of being within the mainstream of organized Negro life. Despite whatever 
obstacles and difficulties are placed in their way, by the enemies of Negro 
freedom, it is the duty of Marxists to find the path of entry and influence into 
the mainstream organized movements which constitute the all-class Negro 
liberation movement. 

Development of an ideologically definable, accepted, Marxist-scientific trend 
in the Negro people’s movement is a continuing obligation of our Negro com- 
rades. This continues to require careful planning, flexibility in tactics and 
consistency of effort. 

Negro Marxists must be second to none in their demonstrable knowledge of 
the history of the Negro freedom movement, and in their ability to apply the 
Marxist scientific method of analysis, in generalizing these rich experiences into 
a practical scientific theory and practice of Negro freedom struggle. 

Applying the democratic organizational principle of collective work, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., is dedicated to the discharge of its role as the van- 
guard party of the American working class, in the concrete task of mobilizing 
our class and Nation to meet the new challenges presented by the Dixiecrat- 
Fascist menace to democracy and the new opportunities for mounting a nation- 
wide offensive, for the final and complete destruction of the Jim Crow system 
in our country. 


Mr. Sourwrne. Will you tell us, Mr. Hall, whether this revised 
resolution was submitted for approval in Moscow by James E. Jackson, 
Jr., before it was presented to the Communist Party Convention in 
this country ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was so submitted, was it not? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. When Jackson addressed the 21st Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Moscow, speaking as an 
official representative of the Communist Party, U.S.A., he declared 
that American Communists find “great spiritual inspiration and moral 
support” in Khrushchev’s speech before the 21st party congress. The 
words I have quoted were reported in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 3, 1959, at page A-3. Will you explain to us how the Communist 
Party can get spiritual inspiration from a Khrushchev speech ? 

Mr. Hat. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is there such a thing as spiritual inspiration without 
religion ? 

Mr. Hatt. Same answer. 

Senator Keatine. Mr. Chairman, may I intervene for a moment? 

Do you have the address of David Rein, counsel, in the record? 

Mr. SourwineE. I believe it is, sir. 
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Mr. Retry. Yes; I think it is. 

Senator Keatine. You gave it in the record? 

Mr. Rew. I think I did.* 

Senator Keatina. Mr. Rein, you appeared here as counsel for Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Davis, both of whom, as witnesses, claimed the privilege 
in our investigation into what, if any, changes have taken place in the 
Communist Party since the new regime took over. Are you able to 
give this committee any help as to what witnesses we could examine 
for the purpose of eliciting information on that subject? 

Mr. Ret. I have no information on that subject, Senator. 

Senator JoHnston. Do you mean to say that you don’t know any 
witness that could give that information? 

Mr. Ret. I have no function with regard to knowing witnesses or 
not knowing any witnesses, I am appearing here, and I have just 
represented two people, and that is all. 

Senator Keatine. But you do not say that you don’t know anyone 
that could give us any information ? 

Mr. Ret. I don’t follow the question. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know any person that could give us the 
information ? 

Mr. Ret. No; I don’t; I don’t know anything—I don’t particu- 
larly—— 

Sesaes JoHNsTON. Do you say that you don’t know anyone that 
could give us that information, are you making that statement ? 

Mr. Retn. What was the question! Can I give you the name of a 


witness which could give you certain information which you desire, 
is that the question ? 


Senator Jonnston. Yes, information about the Communist Party. 


Mr. Rern. I am not aware of any witness who can give you any 
information on the subject. 


Senator Jounston. I didn’t say would give us information, I said 
could give us information. 


Mr. Ret. I don’t think that is an ee question. 


Senator Jounston. Well, we are just as 
or no. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, when James Jackson ended his speech in 
Moscow before the 2ist Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, he spoke in Russian. Do you also speak Russian? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, is the Communist Party, U.S.A., a part 
of the world Communist movement today as it has been proven to have 
been in the past ? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In his speech in Moscow James Jackson said this: 

Comrades, from the greetings we read yesterday and today, you are already 
aware that our party is being showered with love and heart-warming bouquets of 
beautiful words, soul-stirring messages of militant solidarity and fraternity in 
the fight for peace and disarmament, progress, and socialism from the Communist 
and workers parties the world over. Our well wishers are the representatives 
of 34 million Communists of 84 countries of North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia * * * On our part, we wish to express to the Communist Party 


ng you, you can say yes 


‘ ee files show Mr. Rein’s office address as 711 Fourteenth Street NW., Washing- 
on, D.C. 
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in the socialist countries where the working class is in power, and to the Com- 
munist and workers parties throughout the world, our gratitude and deep appre- 
ciation for these expressions of solidarity. 

The quotation I have read was reported in Political Affairs for 
January 1960 at page 47. The question I want to ask you, Mr. Hall, 
is: How did the world Communist and workers parties know of the 
holding of your convention ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, will you tell us what position the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., takes towards Communist China? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. This position was outlined by Mr. Jackson, from 
the same Communist Party, U.S.A., convention platform which you 
occupied, as follows: 


A central task force in the coming year is to help our countrymen develop 
an ever greater understanding and friendship for China; for the recognition 
of the Chinese Peoples Republic by our Government and for securing to China 
her rights in the United Nations; for relinquishing China’s Taiwan terri- 
tories and the taking of all necessary steps toward the establishment of normal 


diplomatic, commercial, and cultural relations with the government of the 
great Chinese peoples. 


Is that the generally accepted position of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A.? 


Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any protests to or dissent from that 
statement when it was made at the convention ? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Political Affairs of January 1960 carries on pages 
1 to 21 an article entitled “Our Sights to the Future,” by Gus TAall, 
described as the “Keynote Speech to the 17th National Convention, 
Communist Party of the U.S.A., December 10, 1959.” I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that this go in our record. 

Senator Jounston. It may go in the record. 

Mr. Sourwine. This magazine, Political Affairs, originated as “The 
Communist, a magazine of the theory and practice of Marxism- 
Leninism published monthly by the Communist Party of the United 
States,” according to its masthead. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, we can accept this article as authentic 
for the purposes of our record. 

Senator Jounston. It will be printed. 

(The article referred to is printed in full at p. 49 of this document. ) 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you, Mr. Hall, challenge the characterization 
of Political Affairs as the successor to The Communist as the monthly 
theoretical organ of the Communist Party, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hatz. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. In this article, Mr. Hall, on page 4, you say: 

The outstanding world phenomenon of today is the fact that the balance of 
strength is tipping decidedly in the direction of the socialist world. 

I ask you: Do you mean by that that. you in the Communist: Party, 
U.S.A., which you head, are operating on the theory that the bal- 


ance of world power is tipping toward the Soviet Union and the 
nations satellite to it? 


Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you, Mr. Hall, consider communism to be the 
wave of the future? 


Mr. Hay. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you think that it is inevitable that the world 
will some day be Communist ? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. On a recent television appearance you predicted 
that the United States would have a Communist President. Will 
you tell us how and when this event will occur? 

Mr. Harty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you appeared on this television show, which 
was the Mike Wallace Show on station WNTA-TV, channel 13, New 
York, on December 28, 1959, did you lie to Mr. Wallace and the tele- 
vision viewers? 

Mr. Hatz. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have a transcript of the Mike Wallace broadcast 
to which I have referred, Mr. Chairman. The Chair might desire to 
order this also included in the record at this point. 

Senator Jounston. That will be included in the record. 


(The transcript referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and reads 
as follows:) 


ExHrsitT No. 6 


Gus HALL 


Set forth below is a verbatim transcription of an interview with Gus Hall, 
general secretary of the Communist Party, U.S.A., conducted by Mike Wallace 
on his television program “Mike Wallace Interviews,” shown over WNTA-TYV, 


channel 13, New York, on December 28, 1959. 

MIKE WALLACE. This is Mike Wallace with another television portrait in the 
gallery of colorful people. Our guest is a Communist, a proud and militant 
American Communist. He is Gus Hall, just elected by the 17th National Con- 
vention of the CP, U.S.A., as its general secretary, its head man. He was 
elected on his record of 30 fighting years in the party. Mr. Hall was among 
those leaders convicted under the Smith Act in 1951, for conspiring to advocate 
the overthrow of the United States Government by force and violence. Captured 
after dropping bail, he served a jail sentence of 6 years. Today, he is spokesman 
and spark plug for American Communists. We'll ask Gus Hall why he is a 
Communist, what the CP wants for America, and how it plans to promote its 
program, in just 1 minute. 

And now to our story with Gus Hall, newly elected as national head of the 
CP, U.S.A. Gus, first of all, let me ask you this, why are you a Communist? 

Gus Hat. Well, in brief, Mike, I think our party has a program, a philo- 
sophical outlook, theories on economics and ethics, that not only explain the 
world but answer all the basic problems of life and progressive looking outlook 
in the sense of advancing to the next plateau which in our opinion is socialism. 

MIKE WALLACE. All the basic problems of life, what does that mean? 

Gus Haty. Well, in the sense of which way we will go, how we are going to 
get there, for civilization as a whole. 

MrKE WaLLAce. What made you become a Communist in the first place? 

Gus HALL. Well, I don’t know. I suppose the fact that my father and mother 
were both old socialists and charter members of the CP had something to do 
with it. 

Mike WALLACE. Where are you from? 

Gus Hau. From Minnesota. But I must say that while they usually did 
some talking and explaining about these things, it didn’t make much sense until 
I went to work in the iron mines and railroads and someone other than these 
ideas and theories began to make more sense to me. 

MIKE WALLACE. How old were you, would you say, when you became a Com- 
munist; when you realized that you felt the way your mother and father felt? 

Gus HALL. Well, I would say some place 16, 17 or in that vicinity. 

MIKE WALLACE. You were pretty aware for a young fellow. Aware of that 
kind of social economic problem. 
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Gus HALL. Yes, I think so. Well, I tell you when you are raised in a poor 
family with a lot of children, some of these social problems come much sharper 
into focus when you are young. 

MIKE WALLACE. You were one of how many children? 

Gus Hatt. Ten. 

MIKE WALLACE. What did your father do? 

Gus Hatt. My father was an ironminer, blacklisted in a strike in Virginia, 
Minn., in 1904, and the blacklist wasn’t lifted against him until the Second World 
War. 

MIKE WALLACE. Was your mother a workingwoman? 

Gus HAL. For organizing a union and striking the iron workers of Virginia. 

MIKE. WALLACE. Was your mother a workingwoman? 

Gus HA... Yes, she was a workingwoman. 

MIKE WALLACE. In addition to running a family with 10 children to attend to. 

Gus HALL. No, no, after the family grew, of course, she had a full time job 
raising the family. 

MIKE WALLACE. Back in 1934, Gus, you and other members of a Young Com- 
munist League were convicted out in Minneapolis, in connection with a riot on 
the steps of a county courthouse there and at that time you were reported to 
have testified the following. You said, “The ultimate aim of the Young Com- 
munist League is a Soviet form of government. When the time comes, I’ll be 
willing to take up arms and fight to overthrow the U.S. Government.” Would 
you say that again in 1960? 

Gus Hau. Do you know it is interesting, Mike, this story has been printed 
about me for the last 30 years but literally, you are the first one to ask me if I 
ever said it and what I think about it. About 30 years ago, and I can’t recall 
exactly, it is possible that I would have said such a thing, although I don’t recall 
it; but, if I did, I would say it would be the reaction of a brash, foolish youngster 
who just got into the struggle of the unemployed, and so on. I would not repeat 
it now. 

MIKE WALLACE. That was 25 years ago, 1934, so you are now 49, you were 24 
years old. 

Gus HaAty. Something like that. 

MIKE WALLACE. You couldn’t have been too brash, too young, 24, you’re politi- 
eally aware. 

Gus HALL. Well, then, besides—the times were different. There was a lot of 
starvation, a lot of unemployment, but I would say that in no way does it re- 
flect my mature opinion or feeling of things today. 

MIKE WALLACE. Today you are looking for a peaceful revolution. 

Gus HALL. Well, today our party stands for and has in its program the most 
peaceful possible road to socialism. 

MIKE WALLACE. What is that when you say the most peaceful possible? 

Gus HALL. Well, it would mean, if possible, if the democratic process of our 
country remain open, the electoral facilities are open to us, therefore, we, if 
possible, would like to see socialism come into America through the electoral 
process of our, in other words, the constitutional process, if possible. 

MIKE WALLACE. You’ve been a Communist through all of your adult life, 
through wars, imprisonment, through reversals and flip-flops of the CP line. 
You've been a Communist for 30 years, so I think it’s accurate if I refer to you 
as an old-timer, an old-line Communist. Right? 

Gus Hatt. I think so. 

MIKE WALLACE. In a study called The American Communist Party, a Critical 
History, 1919-1957, and written by Irving Howe and Lewis Coser, there is this 
quote, “The old-timers who have hung on in the CP are no hard core of dedicated 
revolutionaries. Most of them may be more realistically portrayed as isolated, 
aging sectarians, to whom the facts of American life will forever be unknown 
and for whom it is in any case too late to make a change.” Is there any of that, 
as you see it, in Gus Hall? 

Gus Hatt. I don’t think so, I don’t think so. I think I’m rather a flexible 
person and I think I generally reflect the changing conditions quite accurately 
and I would say that that quote might have an element of truth in it here and 
there, but basically it is not a correct estimation of our party. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, I think it’s sensible to call yourself a flexible person. 
You’d have to be flexible, would you not, to follow the flip-flops of the party line 
over a period of the last quarter century? 

Gus Hau. Well, I don’t say the flip-flops, flip-flops, Mike, our party’s tactical 
policies change in order to reconfirm and coincide with changing conditions 
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and I think any realistic party or person would recognize that that is not a 
weakness in any party. 

MIKE WALLACE. You don’t really believe that the CP is a real factor in the 
life of America today, do you? 

Gus Hat. Well, I don’t want to overestimate its influence, I do, however, 
think that we are a bigger factor in American life than most people want to 
recognize or even fully appreciate. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, even in your keynote speech to the 17th national con- 
vention of the party, which has just finished, you said this, “The central ques- 
tion before this convention is, how can the party move out into the broad stream 
of the people’s movement, how can it break the bonds of its isolation and become 
more and more effectively a factor in the life of our Nation?’ So, you confess 
that certainly over the past few years you have not been a factor but you would 
like wistfully to make yourself a factor in our lives. 

Gus Hau. No, I think what it says is that we want to become more of a 
factor. 

MIKE WALLACE. Yes. 

Gus Hai. Now you see, Mike, you have to really know our party, you see, 
we are possibly the only organization that takes a completely self-critical atti- 
tude towards our work. We honestly value its weaknesses publicly, we never 
hide our weaknesses and this is an attempt again publicly to evaluate a weak- 
ness; that while we have an influence, we don’t want to exaggerate that in- 
fluence and we think that we should be a bigger factor and a bigger force in the 
political life of our Nation. 

MIKE Wa.LAce. A Communist has the freedom in CP meetings then, you are 
saying, the freedom to evaluate weaknesses, wrongs and so forth. 

yus Harty. Yes, not only have that right but we encourage that. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, under those circumstances, I’d like you to reconcile 
that statement with this by John Gates, who was the editor of the Daily 
Worker and a leader in the American CP for 27 years. When he left the party 
about a year or so ago, I interviewed him and he gave me this reason for getting 
out. He said, “I resigned from the party because it no longer believes in the 
freedom it professes to have as its goal. It does not have democracy and so it 
is dying from self-destruction.” And, now with the party at its lowest mem- 
bership in history, it would appear that John Gates was right. 

Gus HALL. Well, I would say that John Gates was looking for justification to 
leave the party, and I’m sure that even Gates knows better; that that does not 
reflect the realities of life in our party. I don’t think—I don’t think there is a 
more democratic party in existence in America than our party. 

MIKE WALLACE. By your own admission, the party was at its lowest ebb last 
year. Now, why? 

Gus HALL. Well, I think that reflects a number of factors. I think it reflects 
the conditions of the past period; it reflects the attack that our party has been 
under from the McCarthy hysterics, as well as reflected a certain internal strug- 
gle that took place that we call factionalism, which Gates was a part. There- 
fore, about a year ago we hit bottom, and since then, however, we have been 
growing. We have renewed our internal life, and I think very fast we are again 
becoming an important factor in the political life of our country. 

MIKE WALLACE. Fast or rather Gates was part of the factionalism that you 
talk about? 

Gus HALL. Yes. 

MIKE WALLACE. He had to leave the party because evidently he couldn’t make 
his voice heard in the party any more. You are the national leader of the party. 
Listen to what another disillusioned Communist, one of your most prized intel- 
lectuals for many years, who left the party, has to say about the life of a Com- 
munist Party leader, and you are the top man. This is by Howard Fast—he 
says: “The Communist Party leader is the final judge, he is the final appeal; 
he can make absolute decisions and he can command servile obedience. He can 
gage his ego, given all this.” Fast goes on: “He must also be driven by a lust 
for power, for there are few other rewards for a party leader. The pay is poor, 
the privilege is petty, the dangers great, the struggle long; but the reward of 
power is sufficient and enormous.” 

Gus HALL. Well, I—it doesn’t describe in any way my powers as the general 
secretary, and I must say again that here again it is an attempt by people who 
don’t want to possibly admit cowardice, or they can’t take the fact that they’re 
not in the limelight. I must say that the people you are quoting now were pos- 
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sibly the noisiest people in our party, made more speeches, and wrote more 
articles than possibly anybody, and I don’t think that they can complain about 
they didn’t have a voice in our party. 

MIKE WALLACE. They were exercising the privileges of which you are so 
very 

Gus HALL. Well, they were not kicked out. They left on their own. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, yes; Fast said that his disillusionment was triggered by 
the Khrushchev speech, the so-called secret speech to the 20th Party Congress 
which confessed Joseph Stalin’s barbarism. With regard to you, how did you 
react to that speech? 

Gus HALL. Well, my reaction, of course, I think, was much more levelheaded. 
That is—that is, I don’t condone in any way or justify the actions of Stalin in 
his later years; however, I temper that with the understanding of the historical 
setting that brought about these conditions; that is, that here was a new nation, 
with a new economic system, surrounded by antagonistic forces, and not only 
threatened, but a number of times invaded, and in an atmosphere like that it 
is understandable why some excesses took place, while it is not justifiable. 

MIKE WALLACE. Again we can come to talk about freedom and freedom within 
the CP, Gus. In your keynote speech the other day, this is what you said— 
you said: “Our party entered this convention to cure us from the elements of 
liquidationism and revisionism, having in the main eradicated their twin evils, 
left sectarianism and dogmatism.” Now, after you wander through all those 
isms and try to figure out what it is that you say, it seems to me that what 
you’ve said is that you’ve gotten rid of all opposing views. 

Gus HALL. Well, see now, these are ideological currents. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, what is the difference between a view and an ideological 
current? 

Gus HALL. Well, I mean in the sense that we don’t stamp out a view but an 
ideological direction, we will resist and fight against it. In this sense, the 
party becomes unified and has one general policy, one general direction in which 
there can be many variations and debates, and there are, and decisions. But 
in a sense, that the party does move in one direction. Whereas, we don’t have 
the situation like the Democratic and Republican Parties... Where, you have 
the Dixiecrats on one hand, then you have a more progressive wing and the 
same with the Republican Party. We have a party that has one general pro- 
gram, one general direction of things, and within that there are differences and 
discussions and debates. 

MIKE WALLACE. Gus, let’s take a look at America today. We've never been 
more prosperous. Gross national income is at a record high. We have prob- 
lems and challenges admittedly but these are being dealt with by our two 
parties. Why do we need the Communists? What can you do that’s better? 

Gus Hat. Well, first, I can not go along with the idea that the problems that 
America faces are being dealt with by the two parties. I think generally we 
face a number of very serious questions in Our country and there are new 
answers needed to many new problems. Amongst them, for instance, the ques- 
tion of automation and the results of automation. Here we are in this boom 
period as you very correctly stated, but during this very boom period we have, 
according to the Government figures, a little more than 4 million unemployed 
and again, according to the statistics of the Government, large areas of desola- 
tion like in West Virginia and Kentucky, and I would say further that there are 
even graver basic problems. You take an average individual, it’s true that he 
has an automobile, and it’s true that he’ll buy a refrigerator and all the equip- 
ment; but this is all on time payments. And if you take the question of 
insecurity, here we have one recession after another, and after you are out of 
work only for a few weeks, you’re back in payment and you lose your car. 
And in a sense there is a prosperity, but there is a lack of security in America 
and this is a growing thing not a diminishing thing. So there were many basic 
questions where new thoughts are needed and generally this has been the role 
of our party throughout history, that we have pioneered in a number of fields 
including fields like social security, unemployment insurance, equal rights for 
the 18 million Negroes in America and other minority groups. In a sense, we 
are an advance detachment of society and project advanced ideas and only 
years later they are accepted more or less by other sections of the population. 

MIKE WALLACE. All right. 

Gus Hatt. I think this is a very important role for us. 
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MIKE WALLACE. I've listened to your catalog and I think there are some inac- 
curacies or what I believe inaccuracies in certain things that you have said, but I 
won’t argue with you. But, it seems to me that both the Republicans and the 
Democrats and even Norman Thomas Socialists have been doing very well in 
trying to solve these problems and look to the future to solve these problems 
but within the framework of basic freedoms under which this country was 
constituted and which you people, which the Communists, would deprive us of. 

Gus Hat. I would say the framework of the existing system of capitalism, 
of domination by big business and monopoly interests, in other words, and they 
are trying to solve a lot of these questions within that framework while we say 
that some of these problems we will have to find a solution temporarily under 
this framework but in a basic sense the solution will be found only under 
socialism. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well, I asked former party leader John Gates, the fellow who 
left the party, about that. He said, I asked him, I said, “If you and the rest of 
you had had your way when you were in the party, would not the United 
States be a dictatorship or satellite country? Wouldn’t we all be living here in 
fear and without freedom?” and he replied, “Yes, if we had had our way that 
would have been the case.” You claim that you’re on the side, you’re in the 
forefront of the fight for the labor movement but labor, too, is one of your most 
bitter antagonists. Mr. Khrushchev found that out when he met labor leaders 
during his recent visit. He and Walter Reuther—and certainly George Meany 
is not done fighting and yet you say that your members, that you’re in the fore- 
front of the fight for labor. How? When? 

xUs Hai. Well, I would say that our basic influence has not yet met the 
leadership of the labor movement but the major influence of the party is with 
the rank and file, and workers in the shops and factories in life, that is the 
root of our influence in the labor movement. 

MIKE WALLACE. How many members are there in the CP, U.S.A., right now? 

Gus HALL. Well, the convention report stated that it is in the vicinity of 
10,000. 

MIKE WALLACE. But you, your hunch is that it may be, that it was much less. 

Gus HALL. No, my hunch was actually that it was more. 

MIKE WALLACE. Well. The other day you told my reporter this, Gus, you said 
this, “Dwight Eisenhower is a man of courage and farsightedness.” Now, I’d 
like to know how you mean that? What makes you say that about our Presi- 
dent? And, we'll get Gus Hall’s answer in just 1 minute. 

Now back to our story with Gus Hall, the new national head of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. Gus, to repeat, the other day you said this “Eisenhower is a man 
of courage and farsightedness,” what did you mean? 

Gus Hat. Well, I meant that in a litthe more narrow sense. In a sense that 
insofar as the President has taken the initiative in the direction of thawing out 
the cold war, in the direction of peaceful coexistence, in the direction of putting 
an end to the atomic bomb tests and so on. In this sense, I meant that I think 
Eisenhower shows courage and farsightedness in taking this initiative. 

MIKE WALLACE. Tell me this, he recently completed an 11 nation tour, was 
met everywhere by tremendous ovations. How do you interpret that? 

Gus HALL. Well, the way I interpret that is that Eisenhower is now receiving 
the benefits of the image of being one of the two men that stands for peace, and 
was an image that grew out of the Khrushchev visit, and the initiative, the 
Camp David meeting. I think that what the millions of people of Asia and 
Africa are showing is the support for this type of an outlook in settling world 
affairs. 

Mrxe WaALLAcE. When you say that one of the two men who stands for peace, 
Khrushchev and Bisenhower? 

Gus Hatu. That is right. 

Mike WALLACE. What about Mao Tse-tung? He’s a Communist. 

Gus Hatz. Well, Mao Tse-tung is a Communist and stands for peace but he 
didn’t take part in these negotiations. 

MIKR WALLACE. He stands for peace? 

Gus Hatt. Oh yes, I think so. 

MIKB WALLACE. Well, how come when you said that one of the two men in the 
world that stands for peace why didn’t you say one of the three men that 
stands for peace? 

Gus Haty. Well, I meant symbolically, that in the sense the two men were 
the men who met at Camp David and I think that the world has come to accept 
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them because there are other men who are for peace besides Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev but symbolically they have taken that posture on the world scale. 

MIKE WALLACE. Mao Tse-tung in Tibet and Mao Tse-tung in the Indian bor- 
der, he still stands for—— 

Gus HALL. Oh, I think so. I think these are local problems that should be 
settled and I’m sure they will but in an overall sense China and Mao Tse-tung 
are peace forces of the world. 

MIKE WALLACE. Fidel Castro, what do you think of him? 

Gus HAty. Well, I think Castro is a force, a patriot of Cuba, and is now tak- 
ing Cuba on the road of independence and freedom and independence especially 
from the big business interests of the United States. And I’m all for inde 
pendence and freedom for any nation. 

MIKE WALLACE. Allen Dulles, who is the Director of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, made this statement the other day. He said, “Russia has now passed 
out a mandate to the Communist Parties of the world that they should espouse 
the cause of nationalism in the new and emerging states.” We see that today 
in the Caribbean. 

Gus Hat. Well, I would say that nobody has to pass out a mandate like 
that to the Communists in the Communist Party because we have, our program 
as always called for independence and freedom for these countries and colonial 
liberation. That has been a part of our program from the inception of the Com- 
munist Party for 40 years. 

MIKE WALLACE. To your knowledge is Castro a Communist? 

Gus HALL. To my knowledge he is not. 

MIKE WALLACE. You mean you don’t know? 

Gus HAti. Well actually, I think I would know if he was and he is not. 

Mrke WALLACE. You are for peaceful coexistence? 

Gus Hatt. Yes. 

MIKE WALLACE. In April of this year FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover talked 
about the new Communist Party line, and he said in part this, he said the 
American Communist leaders joined by duped or unthinking sympathizers, 
loudly singing falsetto choruses of “let’s be friendly tunes.” The danger of 
the national security, he went on, should assuredly be evident in the feverish 
activities and the spirited optimism of the Communist Party, U.S.A., whose 
foremost targets in the new offensive are labor groups. It is an all-out effort 
to degrade the American economic systems. Now, in a sense isn’t this more 
or less the line that we have been hearing from you for the past half hour? 

Gus Hat. Well, except that it’s distorted in Hoover’s statement. It is true 
that we are active, and we are active for peace, we are active against the atomic 
tests. We are for coexistence, but very frankly we are convinced that there is 
absolutely no other road for civilization. 

MIKE WALLACE. Final question. You told my reporter the other day that 
you expect that you will see a Communist President, or not that you will see, 
but there will be, let us say, in our children’s lifetime or maybe our grand- 
children’s, to go along with Mr. Khrushchev, a Communist President of the 
United States. 

Gus Hau. Well, I don’t as a rule make predictions of that type because 
really it is a hazardous game to do, but I will say without setting a date that, 
yes, someday we will have a Communist President. 

MIKE WALLACE. Gus Hall, thank you very much for coming and spending 


this half hour and telling us a little bit about your point of view and that of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. 


Gus HAtt. It has been my pleasure. 

MIKE WALLACE. I’ll be back with a footnote in a moment to this interview 
with Gus Hall. 

Mike Wattace. J. Edgar Hoover warns that the objective of the American 
Communist Party is still the overthrow of our free government. For this reason 
there are individuals who undoubtedly will question our purpose in giving 
Communist Gus Hall a microphone. But, if Gus Hall and his opinions are 
like that deceptive one-tenth of an iceberg that shows above the surface, then 
we have at least marked him on the map as an aid to political navigation, We 
thank Gus Hall for adding his portrait to our gallery; one of the people other 
people are interested in. Mike Wallace. That’s it for now. 


Senator Keattne. May I intervene, Mr. Chairman, before I have 
to go to the floor. 
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I would like to make an appeal to Mr. Rein. 

You are a member of the bar of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Retry. Yes. 

Senator Keating. And of the New York bar also? 

Mr. Ret. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keating. You reside in the District also? 

Mr. Rein. Yes. 

Senator Kratinc. You have appeared here as counsel for a great 
many members of the Communist Party, and many of the leaders of 
the Communist Party, both now and in the past. This committee 
is engaged in an effort to determine whether there has been any 
change in the policies of the party since Mr. Hall became the head 
of it and took over from Mr. Dennis, what their future course is, and 
so forth. Now, as a loyal American citizen, can’t you assist this com- 
mittee in referring us to witnesses who can give us information on 
that subject ? 

Mr. Retn. I assure you, I cannot. 

Senator Kratine. I know of several, but how many party members 
have you represented before this committee? 

Mr. Rern. I don’t know, Senator Keating. 

Senator Jonnston. Would you look it up on your books and later 
tell us? 

Mr. Retry. I think you would have a record of that which would be 
much more adequate than mine. 

Senator Keating. We can’t ask you to do anything which would 
interfere with your professional relationship with your own clients. 

Mr. Retry. It seems to me that that is what you are running into. 

Mr. Hatt. Is there an inference here that it is a crime to represent 
people in a committee like this, or is this an attempt to create an 
atmosphere—— 

Senator Keattne. No question is being addressed to you, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Rein knows that this committee recognizes the right of any 
witness who appears here to be accompanied by counsel, and counsel 
is not required in any way to divulge, of course, any confidential com- 
munications with his client. 

Mr. Retry. I can see no other purpose in your question, Senator. 

Senator Keatrne. I am appealing to you as a loyal American citizen 
to try and assist this committee in its efforts to determine what 
changes, if any, have taken place in the course of the Communist 
Party since the new regime took over. 

Mr. Rern. I have no information on that. 

Senator Keattne. You have represented more than any other lawyer 
that I am familiar with. There is no way to force you, I recognize 
that, but I am appealing to you to try to assist this committee, if 
there are those who are prepared to tell us about what changes, if any, 
have taken place in the party since the new regime took over. 

Mr. Ret. I have no information that I could give to the committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, during your television appearance on the 
Mike Wallace program you stated that the rank-and-file shopworker 
is the root of the Communist Party influence in the labor movement. 
How many American Communists are members of labor unions? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us how many American Communists 
hold official positions in labor unions? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You told Mike Wallace the Communists “are a 
bigger factor in American life than most people want to recognize or 
even fully appreciate.” What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you used the term “Communists” in that 
context, what did you mean ? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, counsel is unable to see how an ex- 
planation by this witness of what he meant by the use of a particular 
term on a national television broadcast would possibly incriminate the 
witness. I ask that the witness be ordered and directed to answer 
that question. 

Senator Jounston. You are ordered and directed by this subcom- 
mittee to answer that question. 

Mr. Hauxu. And I claim my privilege under the fifth amendment— 
first amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, you told Mike Wallace that you believe 
the Communist Party has more than 10,000 members at the present 
time. Just how many members do you think the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., has? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. You told Mike Wallace: “Today our party stands 
for and has in its program the most peaceful possible road to social- 
ism,” and you an “If the democratic processes of our country re- 
main open, the electoral facilities are open to us, we, if possible, would 
like to see socialism come into America through the electoral process; 
in other words, the constitutional process if possible.” Does this 
mean that you are for bringing about a Communist brand of socialism 
in this country, by the constitutional process “if possible,” but by 
whatever means may be necessary to bring it about? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. If my question involves in any sense a wrong or 
erroneous interpretation of what you said on the Mike Wallace broad- 
cast, will you please correct me ? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim my privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. You told Mike Wallace that Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung are peace forces in the world. 

Mr. Hatu. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. It has been said that in Communist parlance 
“peace” means “a state of affairs under which there is no opposition 
any longer to communism.” It was in this sense, was it not, that you 


used the word nee when you said that Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
tung are peace forces? 


r. Hatt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, in connection with the Communist Party’s 
peace campaign, is it your policy to organize or to promote “a number 
of national centers to guide, prod, and organize” this movement ? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. You stated this in your keynote speech, and it ap- 
pears on page 9 of this Political A ffairs article. 
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Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Communist Party now have any national 
centers to guide, prod, and organize the peace movement ? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. At page 7 of this article you said that “in past years, 
we organized, conducted, and led a campaign for peace.” Does this 
mean that the Communist Party, U.S.A., conducted the Stockholm 
peace appeal campaign in the United States. 

Mr. Haty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, does the Communist Party, U.S.A., sup- 
port various non-Communist groups, including religious and pacifist 
groups which parallel its “peace” line ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. At page 9 of Political Affairs for January 1960 in 
this reprinting of your keynote speech you say : 

Hence, while we take part in the general crusade for peace, we must under- 
stand that specific groups, because of special interests, will start from and rally 
around narrower issues involved in the fight for peace. With some, unrestricted 
trade with the socialist countries will be the starting point, with others it will 


be the dangers of fallout. For still others, disarmament will be the point of 
greatest interest. 


I want to ask you, has the Worker, the official Communist Party organ, 
supported in this connection the campaign of the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you identify these organizations as all being 
non-Communist organizations ? 

Mr. Haury. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, an article supporting these organi- 
zations and bearing on the questions I have just asked the witness 
appeared in the Worker of August 23, 1959, at page 3. May that be 
ordered in the record at this point? 

Senator Jounston. That shall be ordered in the record and become 
a part of it. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and reads as 
follows :) 

Exuisit No. 7 


IKE-K Trips Spur Ficut on H-TESTS 


(By Joseph North) 


Ardent support for Premier Khrushchev’s visit here, and President Eisen- 
hower’s there, continued to mount this week in many ways, direct and indirect, 
countering the effort of unreconstructed cold warriors to diminish the historic 
impact of the forthcoming event. 

In grassroots America, poorly reflected by the newspapers of the country, hope 
for peaceful negotiations is not only stirring, but it is active as seen in the grow- 
ing number of towns warmly inviting the Soviet premier to visit them. 

Interest is so widespread that the largest number of newsmen and pho- 
tographers in history are trying to get credentials to travel through the country 
covering Khrushchev’s tour. 

The AP (Aug. 18) reported that the “total astounds State Department officials, 
who do not recall any news corps that size accompanying a visiting dignitary 
in the past.” More applicants “are still coming in.” 

Moving in the mainstream for improved relations with the USSR was the at- 
tack this week by Senator Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) on the tactics of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense Department. Humphrey made the 
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sensational charge that these agencies were raising obstacles to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union to ban H-bomb tests. 

Humphrey charged that the AEC and the Pentagon are so eager to resume 
nuclear testing that they are promoting and fostering newspaper reports of immi- 
nent action to that effect. 

“Do we want,’ Humphrey asked, “to face the prospect that the arms race 
cannot be held back?” 

He prayed that the President “will have the wisdom and courage to pursue 
the right course.””’ Humphrey, chairman of the foreign relations disarmament 
subcommittee, repudiated contentions that “no progress” has been made in test- 
ban negotiations with the USSR at Geneva. 

Only one principal difference remained, he said. That was the question of 
how many on-the-spot inspections of “suspicious explosions” should be under- 
taken each year in the territories of nuclear powers. “Our own government re- 
mains divided and hesitant,” Humphrey said, unable to decide “what proposal 
to offer on the inspection problem.” 

Humphrey’s charge came the same week that the Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy published its remarkable full-page ad which was, to date, the most 
damning assessment of where the U.S. Government stands on the matter of 
nuclear warfare and nuclear testing. It warned Americans that Washington is 
giving the H-bomb to NATO powers; that Bonn, Germany, will soon have it, and 
with it, veto power on any efforts to reach future agreement on disarmament. 
(We refer to this statement in our letter to Senator Kennedy.) 

The Sane Nuclear Committee also pointed out the specific horrors of H-warfare 
as delineated in recent congressional hearings. 

It was a document which should be reprinted in every newspaper of the coun- 
try, containing unassailable facts on the suicidal course adopted by those who 
oppose an end to thermonuclear tests and agreements to end forever the danger 
of H-warfare. 

Since the publication of this document significant comment arrived from 
London—via the respected New Statesman (Aug. 15) that De Gaulle France 
and Adenauer Germany are partners in France’s H-bomb program. 

The New Statesman ridicules denials in Paris and Bonn, and says it is 
“clear” that the Germans are playing an important part in the French heavy- 
weapons program. Through their joint armaments commission, Bonn, Germany, 
contributes to the upkeep of the Sahara testing grounds—‘a bookkeeping 
device to conceal the German financing of the bomb.” 

The British organ said the two nations have a joint rocket development 
station in Alsace. 

The New Statesman says the astonishing reversal of traditional enmities springs 
from Franco-German recognition that they have a “common interest” in main- 
taining a certain level of Cold War tension. France—to continue to get State 
Department money for her colonial adventures; West Germany—because Ade- 
nauer considers it necessary to maintain the brinkmanship diplomacy of John 
Foster Dulles. 

“So long as Dulles controlled U.S. foreign policy, Adenauer, without the 
bomb, counted for more in Washington than Britain with it,” the New Statesman 
said. 

Eisenhower's decision to meet Khrushchev “was the first overt sign that Dulles 
was truly in his grave,” the magazine said. 

The New Statesman believes that the “efforts of the two old men”—Adenauer 
and De Gaulle—“are essentially a rearguard action; now that direct communica- 
tion between the two superpowers has been established, the leverage of their 
more intransigent allies is bound to lessen.” 

A continuing grave problem is the machinations of the Cold Warriors over 
here. Governor Rockefeller—noting the upward rise in the graph of Nixon’s 
popularity—has been trying to pour cold water on the forthcoming visit. Why, 
he is reported asking dourly, doesn’t Premier Khrushchev “pick the presidential 
candidates and be done with it.” Political dopesters say he is obviously wooing 
the Old Guard, the most conservative and reactionary elements of the GOP, for 
his 1960 ambitions. There is no question that Nixon feels this, as some of his 
statements last week indicate. 

Needed in America most of all is organized and crystallized political expres- 
sion for a peace—at grassroots as well as among the top brackets in Labor and 
other popular organizations. 
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One of the contradictions of the American scene is this—that so many, 
overwhelmingly the majority—want peace, want the Ike-Khrushchev exchange 
and all the good that can derive from it—but the expression of this reality— 
the most important in American political life—is yet to be significantly heard 
from topmost AFL-CIO leaders, and, consistently, from those Northern Demo- 
erats closest to labor, the Negro electorate, the peace-loving majority of the 
country. 

It is a reality, hard and fast, but it needs emphasis and reemphasis—for the 
enemies of peace, those who profit by the Cold War never sleep. Their machina- 
tions endangered our country—and the world. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, isthe Communist Party, U.S.A., embarked 
upon, or has it recently embarked upon a new united front strategy ? 
Mr. Hau. Same answer. 


Mr. Sourwine. When you told the 17th National Convention of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.— 


the central position before this convention is, how can the party move out into 
the broad stream of the people’s movement, how can it break the bonds of its 
isolation and become more and more effectively a factor in the life of our 
Nation— 


wasn’t that a call for a new united front strategy for the party? 

Mr. Hari. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Communist Party, U.S.A., aspire to the 
leadership of the various movements in the field of labor and civil 
rights? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your keynote speech as reported in this Political 
Affairs article, at page 13, you said: 


Good leadership and guidance to this complex of movements at their existing 
level is therefore the central mass task of the party. 


Your statement also continues: 


We want to participate in, organize, and lead the broadest of united front 
movements—on every level—in a thousand ways, in 10,000 places, on 100,000 
issues—if possible, with 180 million people. 

Isn’t that a clear indication of the intention of the Communist Party 
to conduct a united front program on a national scale? 

Mr. Harty. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In this article, Mr. Hall, at page 14 of “Political 
Affairs,” you put it as the strategy of the party— 
to forge broad electoral unity to oppose the chief candidates of reaction and the 
cold war, and to promote the nomination and election of propeace, prolabor, and 


procivil rights candidates for office at all levels, including trade unionists and 
Negro representatives * * * minority groups, Puerto Rican and Mexican-Amer- 


ican. 
Will you, Mr. Hall, name any such groups which the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., has supported in the past and now supports? 

Mr. Hatt. I claim privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Communist Party have in mind the forma- 
tion of additional groups in this area? 

Mr. Hatt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Does the Communist Party, U.S.A., propose to 
support certain non-Communist candidates? 

Mr. Hai. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. When you said in your statement at page 14 of 
“Political Affairs”: “We must find ways of giving support to candi- 
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dates who take a positive position on the peace issue,” did you mean a 
position paralleling the policy of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 
and the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sovurwrne. Is it the purpose of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
to intervene actively within the two major political parties in this 
country ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you proposed in your keynote speech, and it 
appears in this article at page 14 of “Political Affairs”— 
to expose and isolate * * * and defeat * * * reactionary Republicans * * * to 
oust Dixiecrats from the Democratic Party. 

Is that the policy of the Communist Party, U.S.A., or was that only 
your suggestion ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. In this statement at the same page you urge a policy 
of “boldly moving into the apparatus of the two party system.” Has 
that become or been adopted as a policy of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your article in “Political Affairs” at page 18 you 
state that the Communist Party fought “for the few left unions to 
affiliate to the World Federation of Trade Unions.” Was that a 
factual statement? 

Mr. Haru. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is it, Mr. Hall, and will it be under your leadership, 
the policy of the Communist Party, U.S.A., to move into the main- 
stream of the labor movement ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t it true that this is your purpose, and that you 
also propose a left or progressive base within that mainstream ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, in your article you said: 

To be in the mainstream without some left or progressive base is like being 
up the creek without a paddle. 

Isn’t that a clear indication that you are proposing a left or pro- 
gressive base within the mainstream of labor? 

Mr. Hatt. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your article “The Stalin Interview,” as printed 


see 21 and 22 of Political Affairs for April 1951, Mr. Hall, you 
said: 


In duly noting [that] what Stalin said about the unpopularity of the war 
among the American troops is correct, we must still bring to the attention of 
the American people the cruel, inhuman atrocities that are nonetheless com- 
mitted in Korea by our troops for which the American people must accept 
responsibility. 


Was that based upon any information coming to you from any member 
of the Army forces of the United States? — 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, on December 10 and 11, 1959, the Moscow 
Tass radioteletype in English to Europe carried a report of your 
speech delivered on December 10. Will you tell this committee 
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whether that was the result of advance notice to Moscow or to Tass, 
or was only an example of extremely rapid reporting ? 

Mr. Hay. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you in fact give advance copies of your speech 
to Tass or a Tass representative ? 

Mr. Hau. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hall, in Political Affairs of September 1948 
there appears an article called “Concluding Remarks at the Conven- 
tion” by William Z. Foster. In that address Mr. Foster said: 

Now, just a few words in conclusion. It has been widely said that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is one of the few Communist parties that 
will be called upon to play a decisive role in the development of the world revolu- 
tionary movement. This is profoundly true. 

T ask you, Mr. Hall, is this, which Mr. Foster said in 1948 was true 
then, equally true today with respect to the Communist Party, U.S.A.? 

Mr. Hai. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is the Communist Party today still, as Mr. Foster 
envisioned it in 1948, the key to world revolution ? 

Mr. Hauy. Same answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no additional questions to ask of this witness. 

Senator Jounston. That completes the witness, and it completes 
the hearing for today. 

The committee will adjourn at the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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